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Our Mismanagement at Panama . - POULTNEY BIGELOW 
Autumn Sonnets (Poem) ... . - « ALFRED AUSTIN 
Our New Government in England + JUSTIN McCARTHY 


as Ms ares Veee 6. os so - JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
Quatrain (Poem) ...... - WILLIAM H. HAYNE 
The Voyage of the “Discovery” . . GEN. A. W. GREELY 
A Letter to the Czar . 1. 1... COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 
The Church and the Labor Union. - « ALEX. F. IRVINE 
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EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS: 
A Year of Peace Walters’ ‘‘ History of Ancient Pottery’”’ 
Eddies and Currents Cary’s ‘‘The Novels of Henry James” 
Duty of Chief Pastors Mahan’s “‘ The Sea Power of 1852” 
Museums and Their Treasures Dawson’s “‘ The Business of Life Insurance” 
Intellectual Organization “The House of a ‘Tho dies” 
Governor Wright’s Successor Moore’s “ Améjata Diploma 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The “7 @- 66 
Treason of the Senate 


By’ David Graham Phillips, in the 


Cosmopolitan 


tif: you -believe. that there are many members. of the 
United States Senate who are unfit to represent the | 
people, because .of their affiliation with the vicious 
Pplutocratic power of the country, you will be intensely 
‘interested in David Graham Phillips’ tremendously vivid 
Pseries of articles in the Cosmopolitan. Magazine. 








‘Scourging the recreant Senators with a sharp lash of 
‘damnatory facts, Mr: Phillips will reveal a condition of 
“affairs at which the average American will stand aghast. 


‘The terrible story of ‘*The Treason of the Senate’’ is 
‘Dound to enchain and compel public interest to such an 
rextent that the demand for the Cosmopolitan will be 
Funprecedented. It therefore behooves the reading public 
‘to order the Cosmopolitan very early this month. 


The January edition of over 400,000 copies was exhausted within ten days after publicati.n 
) and no more copies could be had. Next month the demand will be still greater. Better sena 


) a year’s subscription NOW. 
1 Q cents $ 1 a 
a copy year 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


1789 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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W..H. MOORE'S 
CLUBBING OFFICE 


BROCKPORT, NEW: YORK pe 


a portadsciie in ars acon er 

erent addresses. w or “i 
oe foin with your: friends and hye vide chee . 
of the club. The 


Subscriptions. May Be Either New. La 


La : My, Price: } If youl wif send me THREE orders 
dies’ Home Journa -e t 5 50 — for oataies tote, éxcept “for 
phe a =, and Saturday 
Saturday Even ng Post ¥ a $2. Evening Post, you may + li as your pre- 
mium, a yearly subscri tion to ANY - patical men- 
* BWO othes clubs’ make the ste EE 
other. clu make the 
Independent or Outing z eash commission quoted to agents on a Ons 


Review of Reviews - - 


Country LifeinAmerica 3. Ladies’- Home Journal FREE! 


Will_be advanced to $4.00 Feb. ist " a ‘“ ss th) dota tee™ ia - 
: you w - me three orders for combi- 
Regular Price . nation Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post 
at $2.50 each you may have Free as = remium a 
yearly . subscription to the . Ladies’ ‘ournal or 
Independent ei eee : Saturday Evening Post. 
eer of Reviews - , . A 
oman’s Home Companion CLASS 
Cosmopolitan - - - : inom aE Saaagine 
Any Class A-magazine may be sub- 
stituted for Woman’s Home Comp. 


Regular Price 
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$883333833383333838833383 ' 


Two of 
these 


$1.50 


Except as 
noted below 





Independent - - - - 
Review cf Reviews - - 


Success or Cosmopolitan 
Any Olass A magazine may be sub- 
stituted. 


Regular Price 
For three 


$2.00 





Independent - - - - 

Review of Reviews - - 

Woman's Home Companion }. 
“Good Honsekeeping or House Beauti- 


fal or Sunset Magazine may be sub- 
stituted for Woman's Home Comp. | What to t - Sen four 


Regular Price 





ion 


F pan: 1.00 
*Ten cents must be added to Club of- $2:50 





oo —, bate am a s Home Compan- 
a on or G ousekeepin or House 
Independent es ee . Beautiful or Sunset Magazine are used 
Modern Priscilla- - - . as Class A Magazines. 


Home Needlework - - . 
McCall's Magazine may be substi- CLASS B Any one with 
tuted for 10 cents extra. Ainslee’ two of Class A 


Regular Price : Appleton’s Booklo ’ $3.00 
. Burr MolIntosh Monthly - 











Independent - - - - 
Pictorial Review- - - 
Modern Priscilla- - 





Regular Price 
I will duplicate any Club Offer advertised by any Agency or Publisher 





REFERENGES : CHASE WATIONAL BANK, New York; FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Brockport, K. Y., and ALL PUBLISHERS 
REMIT BY PERSONAL CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER- 


Address all orders to WwW, ri. MOORE, . 
No. 63 Moore Building 23 BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


eG DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 64-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 














Letters That Bring in Money 
How to Talk and Write to Win Success 


These books teach young men how to write original, forceful le‘ters that win good positions 
and good salaries ; teach young women how to write entertaining, attractive letters that 
secure social prestige and a circle of admirers; teach salesmen how to write convincing letters 
that sell goods; teach credit men how to write tactful letters that bring in money and give no 
offense; teach correspondents how to write clinching business-bringing letters; teach sten- 
ographers how to master correspondence; teach advertisement writers how to write strong, 
“pulling” copy... They form a complete college course in business English—to be read at 
leisure—to be put in daily practice at once. Many successful men are earning large salaries 
merely because ‘they know how to state a businéss proposition clearly, tersely, concisely, 
forcefully. This set of books comprise the notable Sherwin Cody course in business. 
English complete. Before being published in book form this course sold for $25.00. Every } 
business man, employer and employee should have this set ready for reference. , 


If you want your letters and conversation to have the ‘‘vim’’ and « go’’ of 
words that win, if you-want to embody in your. correspondence and speech 
that «‘magic’’ touch, snap and personality that sounds a golden echo in your 
cash drawer—Sherwin Cody’s four little volumes will enable you to do it. 


The Study of Words The Methods of Master Writers 


Neyer before has the study of words been made so 
simple, so clear, so concise as in the first of these compact, 
hip-pocket volumes. The novice is given a complete grasp 
of the use of words—their differentiation of meaning— 
their construction, their spelling, their pronunciation, their 
definitions. Many pioneer writers—even the heads of sev- 
eral colleges—have adopted this book as a source of con- 
venient reference. 


Simple Rules 


Volume IJ .is no ordinary, dry, uninteresting grammar. It 
tells more in its few pages than the weighty volumes used 
by writers everywhere. Contains exhaustive chapters on 
English idioms, pecu- 
liarities of the lan- 


Volume III explains the “tricks” and the simple principles 
of effective writing; the methods of writers who are mas- 
ters. It discusses and analyzes diction, figures of speech, 
style, humor, ridicule, the style of Macaulay, reserve, criti- 
cism, fiction, the narrative, description and dialogue style; 
epigrammatic style; the power o cape geen harmony “of 
one: imagination, reality, the use of models in feb om 
fiction, and a priceless appendix which explains commé 

errors in use of words. fy 

Composition 

The first essential. of any successful composition is that it 
be interesting. This convenient volume explains how Eng- 
lish may be made not only correct but interesting—anl 
therefore effective. It ex- 


plains composition in ad- 
writing, in correspond- 
ence, in conversation, in 
story writing. It deals 
with the construction of 
all forms of business cor- 
responderice. 





guage, construction of 
sentences, parts of 
speech, all explained 
so. simply and inter- 
éstingly that its study 
becomes a fascinating 
mental exercise. 


Your Last Chance to Secure a Set 


Your chance to get Mr. Cody’s books of us at the 
special wholesale price of $2.00 is almost at an 
end. But the offer will still hold good throughout 
next month, at least. How much longer we can 
not’sdy just now. But if you want to get in on 
this bargain price—giving you seven complete home 
study courses in English—in form—you had 
better sign the coupon and mail it with $2.00. tv- 
day. Without coupon the price is $3.00. 


The SYSTEM COMPANY, Chicago 
New Mork (For Desk 64) Lenden 
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Cody Books all 


r price $3.00. If I 
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Enclosed find $2.00, for which 
am not satisfied 


1 me a set of 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 
complete, re 


my money. 
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EsTEY Orcan ComMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - - . No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - - - No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: - - No, 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - - - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - . . No. 1116 Olive Street 











FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
atrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Naine of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105 V. 


adhe Globe=Wervicke Co. i tiniaicaats 4 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston, - Im about one thousand cities. 
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A History of the Past and of the Future 
‘aie 4 

peu year we are able to offer our readers a complete History of the United 

States from 1492 to 1907 by combining the “New Macmillan Illustrated 

History of the United States” by Dr. Henry W. Elson, with a year’s subscription 


to “The Independent” and the “Review of Reviews,” altogether nine volumes 





of reading matter of the most interesting and instructive character, costing 


$20.00 when bought separately, for $12.00 on easy payments as follows® 
~ 


The New Macmillan Illustrated History of the OR 
United States - - - - - - : -. 5 Volumes, $15.00 $1] 00 


The Independent - - - - - - - ForQOne Year, 2.00 4; tases 
The Review of Reviews - - - - ForOne Year, 3.00} for 12 


$20.00/ MONTHS . 


Dr. Elson’s History is written for the people. It is complete, comprehensive, 
non-partisan, up to date, and as readable as a novel. This edition 
contains 200 full page illustrations of 
real historical value, and is bound in 
five crown octavo volumes in grcen . 
cloth stamped in gold. We will 
send the history at 
once, expressage | 
prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00, and | 
the “Review of Re- | 
views’ monthly, and 
“The Independent” 
weekly, throughout | 
the year. If after ex- 
amining the history 
you do:not want it, 
it may be” returned 
at our expense. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 


Herewith fina $1.00, for which send me a set of the New Macmillan History of the 
United States ana THE INDEPENDENT,. and the Review of Reviews for one year, in 
accordance with your special offer. 

Name. 
Address 
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EDUCATION 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Complete High 


ge Preparatory Courses. 
id may take up complete 
tudente under the 
» Yale, Cornell and other 
ies. 








mme; , Agricultural and Common 
ts. Tuition as low as consistent with first-class 
Do not take up any course of study by correspond- 


j _ anti. “after you have seen a copy of our free eighty-page 
a ~* THE HOME eters ox SOON. 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mi 


ON mee POSITION 








$i. ,200 a year. If 
& position of this tind, write for our Civil Service An- 
nouncement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Wasnineton, D. C 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
HEAD Orrick: Madison Square, New York. 
sranches in leading cities of America and Euro Where there 
are no Berlitz schools the following books for se -instruction are 
highly recommended: 
ench With or Without a Master. 2 vols, 


verman With or Without a Master. gi, Sa. vol, $1.25 


Discount to Dealers 
M. D. BERLITZ, 1122 Broadway, New York 





New Jersey Military Academy 
FREEHOLD, N 


WHY ‘PAGANS’? 


T= term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic, 





or barbarian, and as used by Christians means an 

idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A heathen 

means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now 
consider the absurdity of applying this term pagan to the 
old Greek Philosophers, Socrates; Plato, and Aristotle, 
three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or 
barbarians and not godless, but eminently “‘godly,” and 
represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 
years before the New Testament was written, will be 
found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal 
soul and its future states of probation, reward, ‘and 
punishment than can be found in any part of the Bible. 
And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect state- 
ment of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full state- 
ment of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
identical with that given by our greatest modern evolu- 
tionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “ pagan” 
teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. I 
of Evolution ‘of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, entitled Zhe Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, by 
Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, 388 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers, and a Lifeof Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklya, MN. ¥. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LOND 





1 

Equal to the best, as rk will show, how. yet ey oP Dhin ear. 
L ; Fine College Property, suburban to 

FOR SALE large city—in full. operation. 100 


boarding pupils from 19 States. Reasons for selling, President 
wishes to retire. Splendid opportunity. 
.. Addregs COLLEGE, care Tue INDEPENDENT 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE 











Church aUSHIN ORGAN Co., Harti, Cama 
Organs 





lar Pneumatic Church and Concert 
on the Austin Universal Air Chest 


Write for Booklet “0.” 








ber mr Charities 

Avenue and Twenty-second Street. 

N. Y., on Thursday, January 11, 1906, at 

half B Nog "shove o’clock p. m., to receive the Annual 
and transact such business as 





L€ PAGE’S -MUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No sedi- 
ment—will not spoil nor discolor the finest 
papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 5c., or sent by 
mail for 10c.; also half-pints, pints and quarts. 


Le Page’ s Photo Paste, 


2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 


cm PAGE’S GLU STRONGEST IN 


THE WORLD. 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 


RUSSIA CEMENT O00., 155 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Photo Electrotype Engraving Lo, 


DESIGHNCERS and .’. 

“. ENGRAVERS 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING NEW YORK 

Telephone, 1704 Joho 














What Think Ye of Christ? 


By Rev. E. fe HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian li 
FREE. ¥ Address N. D., Arlington Street Church, Hoston, Bs 


Romeike’s — 


will send you all newspaper clippings which 
aa you. vow Sie or ony, = paper on which 

to be to-date.’’ Every 

im = te the United States and Europe is searched. 


Toray 6,00, f00" 100 Botlceh OS geoare, Hf. Z. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


OuaRnznce W. Bowen, Publisher. 


w Magazine. Entered at the el bs Post-Office as 
why ase "Been d-Class Mail Matte 


Terms of subscription, payable im advance, one 
year $2.00. Single ies, 10 cents. 

cage copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to an Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

bow he for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, 1f not accepted, 
should send a stamped an dressed envelope. We cannot, 
however, in that case, hold o ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


Dr'SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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ACROSS THE GULF STREAM 


On our twenty-days trip to and about Porto | Rico. you 
cross the Gulf Stream twice. The delightful climate of the 
island is due to the trade winds. 


Natural beauty and historical interest make everything on 
Porto Rico of absorbing interest: Columbus landed there. 


Our big steamers have very little of the distressing rock- 
ing motion that makes sea-travel uncomfortable for some. You 
will enjoy every minute of the trip. 


By using the steamer as a hotel during the twelve days 
spent at the island, the fare of $140 covers all expenses aboard 
ship for the entire three-weeks trip. 

Write for our books, ‘“‘Opportunities in Porto Rico” 
and “‘ Impressions of Porto Rico,” containing full particulars 
about rates, sailing days, etc. 





THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


ba, | ey SR BP RS SE ee ee N E W YORK 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Down in 
Jamaica 


they are out of doorsall day long—bathing 


in the sea, golfing, playing tennis, or 





motoring over English-built roads. Every- 
body goes fishing and returns witha catch. 


Climbing the Blue mountains is a favorite 
sport, too, while the many places, of sur 
passing beauty and of historic and romar - 
tic associations afford the most delightful 
of short tours. 


Don’t you need a week or two of summer 
time? 

Jamaica is only four days’ sail on perfectly 
appointed twin-screwsteamers, from theice- 
clogged harbors of Boston or Philadelphia. 
Splendid hotels provide every comfort. 
Steamers sf every week. Round trip, 
including meals and staterooms, $45.00. 


Why not learn more about this beautiful 
island by sending for our free illustrated 
brochure, “A Happy Month in Jamaica,” 
and our monthly, “The Golden Caribbean.” 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf, Boston. 5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 104 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., THOS. COOK & SON, 
Tourist Agents. 
; : 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 








OPEN ENTIR EO UCRE AR 


Winter Pastimes: 
Golfing Horseback Riding 
Automobiling Driving . 
Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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: ST. DENIS es S. S. CO., LTD. 
HONS seaatin 


MARTINIQUE /°9 BERMUDA 


NEW YORK CITY. piew., Twin-Screw Steamshi poretonia: from ot hg 


The Martinique |: Ar ohne are 


Steamship Co., Ltd. Side copay 
Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. so mebec, Canada, 1 THOS. COOK ‘g SON, 261 





A modern sixteen story Sonnet building, has just been 


leased by us, and you will fi the same refinement, home 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
{Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
Bo per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath, | 


.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. By wes Star and es, account World's 


hristian Foy Re Sa iJ2= next July in 
Oe ee ee ee GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST "ween 
BEST LUGGAGE on 
10} 


; MADE BY BERMUDA 
<A (rR A THE PRINCESS HOTEL 




















ms 
' y Opes from December to May 
es 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 


N. 8S. HOWE. Hamilton, Bermuda. 6 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience: late first Ee age Physician in 


WARDROBE} TRUNKS BOO Fie tee bee te 
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“eee U.S. Cream Separator 
iy WINS GOLD MEDAL 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, at the LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPOSITION at Portland, Oregon 


At the PAN- AMERICAN EXPOSITION in 1901, the U. S. 
Separator established the 


World’s Record for Clean Skimming 


by leaving only .0138 of one per cent. of butterfat in the :kim 
milk as the average for 50 separate, consecutive runs. This remark- 
able figure stood unequalled up to this year, when the U. S. again 
demonstrated its indisputable superiority by leaving only .0126 of 
one per cent. of butterfat as a three days’ composite test of separ- 
ated milk from all the dairy cowsat the pies and Clark Exposition. 


As there was no skimming contest at the St. Louis Exposition last 
year, the U. S. Separator continues to maintain undisputed right 
to the title of the best machine of its kind. 


These facts concern every cow owner who isin the market for a 
cream separator. To all such our free catalogue telling ail about 
the U.S Separator should be equally interesting. A copy is free 
for the asking. Address 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, 
Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the United States and Canada 














ALWAYS 
OPEN 


CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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“THE AUTOMOBILE 
WITH A REPUTA- 
TION BEHIND IT.” 


Of the car unknown and un- 
proved, it is wisdom to be wary 
—well to test before you trust. 
With the Studebaker Automo- 
bile, reverse this plan and trust in 


the name, for each of its parts from steering-wheel to tire spells reliability. 
Here is a car showing intelligent appreciation of motoring from its 
every side. It responds at par to the demands of safety, power, com- 
fort and simplicity. Mechanical science has dictated its principles, long 


experience the relative strength of its parts. 


Studebaker Electrics and Studebaker 4-Cylinder Cars 







STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 








Member Association of Li dA bile Manufacturers * 


















Don’t fai to send for our 1906 


Catalogue— 
the 105th annual issue—now ready 


Better Than Ever 


Mailed FREE on Application 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt St., New York 


Over a Century in Business in New York City 





































TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN CO. 


FINE DRY GOODS 
AND FURNISHINGS 


Woodward Ave. and State St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Announce thei: Annual Sale of 


HOUSEKEEPING 
LINENS 


beginning Januaryg 2d, 1906, to- 
gether with an immense stock of 
Ladies’ Sewed Underwear and Fine 
French Underwear of our own im- 
portation. |. 

The long established reputation 
of our house is an assurance that 
customers can shop through our 
mail order department with perfect 
satisfaction. 
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THOROUGH 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


To combine lightness and 
beauty with solidity and strength, 
requires the rare workmanship 
for which Studebaker Sleighs 
and Carriages are famous. 

The knowledge that every 
joint of every Studebaker 
vehicle is perfectly made, that every inch of material has been tested 
and found faultless, creates a confidence that matches the admiration 
called forth by the surpassing Studebaker finish. 

Studebaker harness and accessories are made with consistent 
strength and finish. They contribute a distinct share toward the 
favorable impression which always attends’ a Studebaker turnout. 


STUDEBAKER BROS, MFG. CO., SOUTH BEND, IND, 


New York City; Broadway and 7th Ave., at 48th St. Chicago, I1l.; 378-388 Wabash Ave. Kansas City, Mo.; 810-814 Walnut St. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Corner Market and roth Sts. Portland, Ore.; 330-336 East Morrison St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah; 157-159 State St. > Dallas, Texas; 317-319 F lm St. enver, Colo.; Corner 15th and Blake Sts, 


Local Agencies Everywhere Factory and Executive Offices: SO. BEND, IND. 


Ferry’s Seeds are best because 50 success- 
ful years have been spent in their devel- 
opment—half a century of expert care 
in making them superior to all others. 
Weare specialists in growing flower 


and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free. 











D. M. FERRY & CO., 


on a photograph fs a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence. 


Studios, 935 Broadway 
New York 
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REGENT 


TEA ROOMS 


45 West 20th Street, New York 
Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 18th St. “L” Station 


LUNCHEON SERVED FROM 













1886 1906 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


Hats and Umbrellas 


Full line of J. B. Stetson Co. Hats 
SECURE ONE OF OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


E. WILLARD JONES 





Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street 11 to 3 P. M. 
Location central for shoppers 
Reception room for the convenience of patrons 
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An Annual Encyclopedia. 


A FEw months ago we called -attention 
editorially to the fact that there was now 
no good year-book published in the United 
States by which people could bring their 
encyclopedias and histories and biographical 
dictionaries up to date. We received a sur- 
prising number of letters agreeing that there 
was great need for such a publication, and 


some of our readers were kind enough to~ 


suggest that we should publish one. Now, 
we are not prepared to go into the book 
business yet, but we are trying to develop 
the magazine to fill this very need. THE 
INDEPENDENT is already a_ veritable ency- 
clopedia of current events, less statistical, 
but more readable, than any Jahrbuch, and 
quite as valuable as a permanent reference 


book. 
& 


You know how much faster 
interest counts up if it is 
paid twice a year instead of 
once. Well, it is the same way with a 
periodical. THe INDEPENDENT gains in in- 
terest immensely, now that it is completely 
indexed every six months. This gives it a 
great advantage over an annual, which is 
published only half as often, and then after 
a delay of some months. Our index for the 


Compounded 
Semi-Annually 


half year is ready as soon as the last issue: 


is out, and will be sent free to any sub- 
scriber who requests it. 
& 

If you will set aside a special 
place on your bookshelves for 
THE INDEPENDENT, or put them 
in a box or drawer, as they are received, 
you will be surprised to find how often they 
will be used for reference by yourself and 
, your friends. Begin by laying up this num- 
ber, which is the first of the new volume. 
At the end of six months write us for an 
index and put it with them; or, better yet, 
send us.the numbers for the half year, with 
$1.50, and we will return to you the volume 


Save Your 
Numbers 


neatly bound in marbled board sides ani! 
brown duck back stamped in. gold. The 
numbers must be in good condition and the - 
postage prepaid at the rate of one cent for 
four ounces. We pay the return charges on 
the bound volume. This gives you a refer 

ence book for your library which in size, 
scope, appearance and variety of contents 
will compare favorably with any annual en- 
cyclopedia, and will be more useful to you 
because you have already a general idea of 
its contents, and will remember that. it con- 
tains an article on a certain subject, even 
tho you may not have cared to read it at 
the time. 

Js 

No magazine is more 
used than THE INpE- 
PENDENT in public libra- 
ries where it is kept on file and bound, be- 
cause its numerous short popular articles 
supply just the material needed by those 
who are in search of material for club pa- 
pers and debates. Its articles are listed in 
both the Cumulative Index and the Library 
Index to periodicals, and readers who con- 
sult these will be very frequently disap- 
pointed if they find that the library does not 
contain THE INDEPENDENT. In the two 
volumes of the year there are some 3,000 
distinct articles, covering all subjects of 
general interest and fully illustrated with 
pictures and maps. The “Survey of the 
World” alone gives in 416 pages a com- 
plete and impartial history of the events of 
the year at home and abroat’ There is also 
a record of art, music and drama and 
of the progress of science and invention. 
The important books of the year are re- 
viewed and appraised by competent critics. 
All sides of controverted topics are pre- 
sented by authoritative writers. Save THE 
INDEPENDENT and have it bound. See that 
your subscription is renewed in time, so you 
will not miss any numbers in the set. 


For Libraries 
and Culture Clubs 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bia profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expeyse to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange, 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, 








Small, Easy 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical coileges 
and schools, by pr t orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and ici Th ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
,~ ce Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 








YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


if You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 








A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of 4 piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to 3 out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete. Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you, 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send to the name and 

addréss written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 

formation about Pianos, also 

prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


terms of payment, etc., 
by mail. 


WING & SON 


350-365 West iSth St., New York 
1968-—-87th YEAR-——1905 
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Your True Skin 


Needs Nourishment 
Know What That Means? 














O you know that you have two kinds of skin? 
ell, you have. 
The skin you see is just your surface skin. 
It is nothing more than a sheli covering 
your /rue skin. 

Your surface skin simp! 

But your ¢rue skin nee 
keep it healthy and active, 

because, in the ¢rue skin are located a// the 
elements and organs that make or mar skin- 
health and beauty. 

Now, you have just ‘wo kinds of soap to 
choose from. 

There’s common soap, which merely cleanses 
the surface of your surface skin—doesn’t even 
pretend to do anything more, because it can’t 
reach the /rue skin, 

And there’s Resinol Soap, which not only 
cleanses the surface 
skin, but is also grate- 
fully absorbed by the 
pores, and through 
them reaches and 
nourishes your true 
skin. 

Common soaps 
(including so-called 
toilet soaps) simply 
consist of an a/kali— 
caustic soda and acid 
fats, such as tallow and acid oils. 
maker will tell you that is so. 

Examination of your skin through a micro- 
scope proves that common soaps simply clog up 
the pores,and therefore cannot reach the ‘rue skin. 

And when your pores are clogged up they 
cannot perform their duty of ae off im- 
purities and keeping your y at a healthy tem- 
perature. 

That means unsightly, unhealthy skin and 
more or less harm to your genera/ health. 

Alkali soaps ea/ away the natural oils which 
should lubricate your skin and keep it soft, so your 
skin becomes shriveled and pallid. That's why 
common soaps spoil a good complexion. . 


needs cleansing. 
nourishment to 


Any soap 


SINQ] 
SOAP * 


‘ Now, Resinol Soap is really Resino/ in soap 
orm. 

And Resinol is recognized throughout the 
world as the dest and most healing preparation 
for the skin ever produced. 

Your own doctor gives it his highest recom- 
mendation—ask him. 

Here's another revelation of the microscope: 

It shows you how Resinol Soap clears and 
purifies the pores. : 

It shows you how Resinol Soap reaches .the 


* ¢rue skin through these pores, because they absorb 


all the nutritious, sotiening and soothing prop- 
erties of Resinol Soap almost as greedily as a 
sponge absorbs water. 
t' shows you how Restnol Soap feeds the oil 
glands and preserves the xa/ural ozis. 
That’s why Resinol Soap does more than any ~ 
other soap can do. 
That’s why Rest- 
nol Soap puts /ife and 
health into your true 
skin, keeping your 
complexion soft and 
clear. 
That’s why you 
need Resinol Soap. 
That’s why you 
should get tt today 
and use 1t—always. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
Resinol Soap is simply a medicine. 
Because it’s a real toilet soap with the most 
valuable medicinal properties. 
It preserves, purifies and beautifies the skin, 
nonie air and hands. 
t possesses qualities for making the skin 
sweet and healthy that other soaps cannot claim. 
It has proved itself the safes soap for all pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery. 
* Resinol Soap “smel/s clean” —hasa scent that’s 
suggestive of its ma/urai, refreshing purity. 
he a is 25 cents per cake, but it lathers 
so readily that a cake of it lasts much longer than 
common soap. 
Get Restnol Soap from your druggist today. 





If You Have Not Used It, Make a Ten Days’ 
Trial of Resinol Soap at Our Expense .@)7 


We want to send you, with our compliments, a 
ten days’ trial of Resinol Soap, and a copy of 
our handsome and interesting “Beauty 
Album.” 

The on on will prove all our claims 
for Resinol ip. 

And the proof is of such vital import- 
ance to you that you can’t afford to miss it. 

Just write your name and address on @ 
postal and address it now to 


Resinol Chemical Company 
540 W. Lombard 8t., 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 





fora 
Postal 
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The Year at Home and Abroad 


In the United States 
. pe ong of the past year was one 
wet wake great prosperity. We 
have already published (on the 2ist 
ult.) a review of agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial conditions in 1905. 
There was but little national legislation, 
and no general election was held. But 
the elections of November in a’ few 
States and several large cities were ex- 
ceptionally interesting and. significant. 
President Roosevelt’s popularity was in- 
creased by his successful efforts for a 
peace agreement between Russia and 
Japan, by his public addresses, and by 


the leading features of his executive pol- 


icy. Public attention was continually 
drawn to his acts and opinions, and the 
Senate’s disagreement with him excited 
much interest in the first and the last 
months of the year. The chief events in 
the current history of the Cabinet were 
the death of Mr. Hay (in July), the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Root in his place, the 
retirement of Mr. Paul Morton (whose 
successor is Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte), 
and the President’s remarkable public 
defence of Mr. Morton against charges 
arising out of his alleged connection with 
the Atchison Railroad Company’s viola- 
tions of law. Mr. Roosevelt appears no 
longer to desire a revision of the tariff, 
but he persists in earnestly striving to 
obtain legislation for the federal super- 
vision and regulation of railway freight 
rates. The tendency of the Democratic, 
party, so far as this is shown by the 
party press and by addresses at Jeffer- 
son Day banquets and on similar occa- 
sions, is, for the majority, in the direc- 
tion of government ownership of the 
means of interstate transportation and 


communication and of the municipal 
ownership and operation of street rail- 
ways and of gas and electric lighting 
plants. The conservative element, repre- 
sented by Judge Parker and his friends, 
appears to be a minority of declining in- 
fluence. Mr. Bryan is making a jour- 
ney around the world. He has repeat- 
edly commended Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
toward the railroad companies and other 
great corporations, but at the same time 
has opposed such centralization as would 
deprive the States of the powers which 
they now exercise. In the last months 
of the session of Congress which ended 
on March 4th the record of legislation 
was one of failure rather than of ac- 
complishment, so far as new subjects for 
action were concerned, owing chiefly to 
the attitude of the Senate. No new 
States were made, the House bills con- 
cerning railroad rates and the Panama 
Canal Commission came to nothing, and 
the tariff on imports from the Philip- 
pines was not reduced. Opposition 
to. the President’s railway policy 
was quite manifest in the Senate, where 
(in the regular and also in the special 
session) his action with respect to cer- 
tain treaties was disapproved. Arbitra- 
tion treaties with eight European na- 
tions were so changed, by a vote of 50 
to g (to require the submission to the 
Senate of every case for arbitration). 
that the President laid them aside, de- 
clining to ask the eight nations for an 
approval of the changes made. A com- 
mercial treaty with Newfoundland was 
so changed, in the interest of protection, 
that Newfoundland rejected it with in- 
dignation and proceeded to retaliate. No 
action was taken upon the important 
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treaty with Santo Domingo, which fol- 
lowed the memorable “protocol” of Jan- 
uary 20th, the negotiation of which had 
excited resentment in the Senate. At the 
beginning of the new session, in Decem- 
ber, the Senate was in a resentful and 
hostile mood, severely criticising the 
management of Panama Canal affairs 
and still opposing the treaty with Santo 
Domingo, as to which the President’s po- 
sition was affected to his disadvantage by 
a new revolution in the little republic. 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, was 
convicted of violating the law in connec- 
tion with certain land claims, and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned. He died in De- 
cember. Senator Burton, of Kansas, 
was convicted a second time, and given 
six months in jail. For Representative 
Williamson, of Oregon, (land frauds), 
the sentence was ten months. Oregon’s 
other Representative, Mr. Hermann, is 
soon to be tried for a similar offence. 
These convictions (Senator Burton’s ex- 
cepted) are a part of the fruit of Secre- 
tary Hitchcock’s attack upon land 
thieves, hundreds 6f whom have been in- 
dicted. Testimony taken in the life in- 


surance investigation has caused a move- 
ment in New York designed to procure 
the resignations of Senators Depew and 


Platt. The elections of November 
7th indicated a popular protest against 
boss rule, machine dictation, and corrup- 
tion. In Maryland, where Senator Gor- 
man had insisted upon making his Con- 
stitutional Amendment for disfranchis- 
ing negroes the only issue, the Amend- 
ment was rejected. Ohio elected a Dem- 
ocratic Governor, as a protest against 
certain liquor legislation, machine dicta- 
tion, and the rule of a Republican boss 
in Cincinnati. This boss had been de- 
nounced by Secretary Taft in a campaign 
speech. In Pennsylvania a Democratic 
Treasurer was elected by a plurality of 
88,000, owing to the reform movement in 
Philadelphia and to proof of ring dom- 
ination in the State Government. AIl- 
though fusion of the opponents of Tam- 
many in New York city was prevented, 
Mayor McClellan, renominated, had a 
plurality of less than 3,800, on the face 
of the returns, over William R. Hearst, 
candidate of the Municipal Ownership 
League. Having failed to obtain a re- 
count, Mr, Hearst, believing he was 


~ friendship. 


S41, 
elected, will attack the Mayor’s title by 
quo warranto proceedings. Mr. Hearst’s 
strength at the polls lay mainly in a pop- 
ular protest against the influence of fran- 
chise corporations in the’ city ‘ govern- 
ment and in a demand for municipal con- 
trol and operation of new subways. 

& 
The President's Many important events 
Policies of the year were so in- 
timately related to the 

President’s declared policies that our 
brief references to them may be grouped 
under this head. Most memorable was 
his movement for ‘a peace conference 
between Russia and Japan, in June, fol- 
lowed by a peace agreement at Ports- 
mouth at the end of August. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s views upon a great many 
topics were set forth in numerous 
speeches during his two long tours. In 
the first of these, beginning in April, he 
went to San Antonio, enjoyed there a 
Rough Riders’ reunion, and then spent a 
vacation in hunting wolves in Oklahoma, 
and bears in Colorado. In the second 
he passed slowly thru the seaboard 
Southern States, visited Alabama and 
Arkansas, and ended his land journey at 
New Orleans, then just recovering from 
the epidemic of yellow fever. This tour, 
with its speeches, commended him to the 
South, whose valor in the Civil War he 
praised, saying he was half Southern 
and pointing to his two uncles who 
served in the Confederate Navy. Great 
crowds of people greeted him in all the 
cities, and he was received with very 
notable expressions of admiration and 

Altho no Federal law has 

yet been enacted in accord with his rail- 
way policy, public discussion and the 
prosecution of rebaters has caused the 

companies (in December) to agree at a 
conference that violations of the law 
shall be detected and prevented by their 
own action. Prominent roads have also 
ceased to give passes. Following the 
Garfield report upon the Beef Trust, the 
five great beef companies and eighteen 
of their officers were indicted, in July. 

and the trial of them is now about to take 
place. The attack of Kansas upon the 

Oil Trust has led to an investigation of 
that Trust by the Government. Suit has 
been brought against the combination of 
railroads that control all the facilities for 
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crossing the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
Both the Santo Domingo “protocol” and 
the subsequent treaty were negotiated 
because, in Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, such 
agreements were required by our support 
of the Monroe Doctrine. This he has 
repeatedly explained in long addresses 
and messages. It remains to be seen 
how the agreement will be affected by 
the new revolution now in progress. Mr. 
Roosevelt had said that revolutions 
would be prevented by the arrangement 
for the collection and division of the 
revenue by American agents. 


a 
At the beginning of the 
ee oye year the Wiese at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request, 
passed a bill abolishing the Panama Ca- 
nal Commission, then not quite a year 
old, but the Senate refused to concur. 
Whereupon he removed the seven Com- 
missioners and so filled their places that 
control was exercised by an executive 
committee of three, these being Chair- 
man Shonts, Judge Magoon (Governor 
of the Zone) and Chief Engineer Wal- 
lace. The last-named soon retired, un- 
der circumstances which led Secretary 
Taft to denounce him as “a deserter.” 
Red tape, fever and inefficient manage- 
ment had made the employees on the 
Isthmus discouraged. There has been a 
change for the better, but almost no dig- 
ging has been done for several months, 
substantially all of. the 17,000 men being 
employed in sanitary work, in building 
houses and otherwise in preparing for 
actual canal work. In December the 
Senate attacked the salary account, com- 
plained because Mr. Shonts retained the 
presidency of a railroad company, and 
severely criticised the salary and duties 
of the secretary, Mr. Bishop, one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trusted friends. Mr. Roose- 
velt then promptly nominated Mr. Bishop 
to be a Commissioner, and the Senate 
does not regard this as a conciliatory act. 
By a vote of 8 to 5, the Advisory Board 
of Engineers decided in favor of a sea- 
level canal, but it is understood that Mr. 
Roosevelt and a majority of the Com- 
mission prefer a canal with locks. The 
Attorney-General holds that the eight- 
hour law must apply, altho this will in- 
crease the cost of the work and also the 
time required to complete it. 


A corrupt ring. un- 
dertook, in May, to 
extend for seventy- 
five years the United Gas Improvement 
Company’s lease of Philadelphia’s gas 
works, agreeing for $25,000,000 to sur- - 
render more than $100,000,000 of pros- 
pective revenue (together with an ap- 
proaching reduction of price to 75 cents) 
and providing for a rate of go cents to 
1980. The anger of the people com- 
pelled a withdrawal of the lease after the 
Councils had approved it by a very large 
majority. Thus was started a memora- 
ble and successful revolt against munici- 
pal misrule, and the leading figure in this 
revolt against a Republican ring was the 
Republican Mayor, Mr. Weaver. Em- 
ploying eminent counsel, he attacked the 
thieves, took the police and the public 
works out of the hands of their agents, 
uncovered one job after another, and so 
completely exposed their rascality that 
in November the ticket nominated by the 
Republican organization (which they 
controlled) was defeated and the Re- 
form party’s nominees were elected by a 
majority of 43,000. This movement in 
Philadelphia, together with disclosures 
as to deposits of State funds in favored 
banks for the use of politicians (as in the 
case of the broken Enterprise Bank), 
caused the election of a Democratic State 
Treasurer by a plurality of 88,000. Af- 
ter the election Governor Pennypacker, 
who had opposed the Mayor and ap- 
proved ring bills designed to deprive him 
of his powers, called a special session of 
the Legislature to undo his own work 
and promote reform. The leader of the 
ring in Philadelphia was Insurance Com- 
missioner Durham, and the ring’s most 
profitable operations were in connection 
with the new filtration beds and new 
boulevards. Its power had been obtained 
and kept chiefly by means of wholesale 
fraud and much intimidation at elections. 
On the voting lists, out of a total of 
375,812 registered names, 60,083 were 
found to be fraudulent. Judge Ed- 
ward F. Dunne was elected Mayor of 
Chicago, in April, upon a platform call- 
ing for the immediate municipal owner- 
ship and operation of the street railways. 


Downfall of 
Philadelphia’s Ring 


His plans for such ownership and opera- 


tion have been rejected by the City 
Council, which is now inclined to make 
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a new agreement with the railway com- 
panies, giving them a franchise for 
twenty years, upon condition that they 
reconstruct their lines and pay the city 
by percentage rates that in twenty years 
will yield about $45,000,000. 
& 
The Philippine During the year there 
Islands was fighting in several 
provinces. General 
Wood exterminated Pala’s band of out- 
laws in Jolo, killing about 500 of them. 
In Mindanao, the insurgent chief, Datto 
Ali, was slain. The fanatical Pulajanes 
of Samar were subdued. Large bands 
of ladrones in the Luzon provinces of 
Cavite and Batangas were so trouble- 
some that martial law was proclaimed 
there in February. In the course of 
time, however, 300 of these bandits were 
killed, others were imprisoned, and peace 
was restored. The Government has pos- 
session of all the lands of the friars. 
Disputes as to the Dominicans’ title were 
settled, and they received about $3,500,- 
000. Having invited bids for 1,200 miles 
of railroad, under an offered guarantee 
of construction bonds, the Government 
received bids for 800 miles, but rejected 
them in order that it might advertise 
again with some change of specifications. 
The administration of Governor Wright 
has not been wholly satisfactory, because, 
it is said, his views as to questions of 
race superiority have not commended 
him to the people. He is now in this 
country, and it is reported that he will 
be succeeded by Commissioner Smith. 
Secretary Taft visited the islands in Au- 
gust, with a large party of tourists, 
among whom were many Congressmen 
and Miss Alice Roosevelt. Before arriv- 
ing at Manila they were in Japan, where 
they were entertained by the Emperor 
with marks of distinguished favor. Be- 
fore returning to the States Miss Roose- 
velt was for a time the guest of the Dow- 
ager Empress of China and the Emperor 
of Korea. Several of the Congressmen 
were led by their observations to change 
their opinions and support the Secre- 
tary’s legislative projects for the benefit 
of the islands. He explained in public 
addresses that the President’s policy was 
to retain the islands until the capacity of 


the people for self-government should be - 


developed. This would require at least 


one generation. He asks Congress to 
remove all our tariff duties on Philip- 
pine products, sugar and tobacco except- 
ed, making those one-quarter of the 
Dingley rates. In September a typhoon 


of great violence swept over the islands. 
sinking ships, killing many persons, and 
causing a loss of $5,000,000 in the hemp- 
growing districts. 


& 

At the beginning of the year 
the Fall River cotton-mill 
workers’ strike, then six 
months old, came to an end thru the 
mediation of Governor Douglas, who 
undertook to measure the margin of 
profit which should in the future call for 
an increase of wages. In March a strike 
on the New York subway and elevated 
roads was a failure at the end of three 
days, owing to the employment of strike- 
breakers and to the repudiation of the 
local union’s action by the national 
officers of the organization. The 
strikers had broken their agreement 
with the company. The most dis- 
turbing and disorderly labor contro- 
versy of the year was the strike of the 
teamsters in Chicago, beginning in May 
and continuing for three months. It 
was marked by much violence, but 
Mayor Dunne declined to ask for troops, 
relying upon the police and about. 6,000 
sheriff's deputies and special patrolmen. 
Nineteen persons were killed and several 
hundred injured. Many union officers 
were indicted. At the close of the year 
five of these were convicted, together 
with two ruffians they had employed to 
make a murderous assault upon a work- 
man named Carlstrom, who died of his 
injuries. The pay for the work was $15. 
This strike slowly yielded to public opin- 
ion, after the address of President 
Roosevelt to a committee of union men, 
in Chicago (on his return from the 
mountains), an address in which he em- 
phasized the necessity of preserving or- 
der and suppressing mob violence. In- 
vestigations by a grand jury disclosed 
much evidence of strike corruption dur- 
ing recent years, employers as well as 
union officers sharing in it. At the end 
of July the teamsters gave up the fight. 
The strike had originated in a sympa- 
thetic movement against one firm on ac- 
count of the discharge of twenty gar- 


Labor 
Questions 
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At the end of the year a 
contest was impending between the 
Typographical Union and employing 
printers in the large cities owing to 
the union’s demand for an eight-hour 
day. By a vote of 5 to 4 New York’s 
law for a ten-hour day in bakeries was 
declared unconstitutional; but the same 
court sustained Missouri’s law for an 
eight-hour day in mines. Wages 
were increased voluntarily in the woolen 
factories and great- steel mills. 
rd 

Increasing prosperity has 
Ree 3 enabled the Cuban Govern- 

ment to give the soldiers of 
the revolution $29,000,000 in addition to 
the $35,000,000 already paid. President 
Palma, who had joined the Moderate 
party, was re-elected in December. There 
was no opposition ticket. The campaign 
was marked by some disorder. Gen. 
José Miguel Gomez, nominated by the 
Liberals, withdrew and came to New 
York, asserting that intimidation and 
fraud had made it impossible to hold a 
fair election. Just before the election of 


ment-workers. 


registration boards, in September, bombs 


were found in the rooms of Enrique Vi!- 
luendas, a prominent Liberal Congress- 
man, at Cienfuegos, and in a controversy 
caused by the search for them several 
persons were killed, among them Villu- 
endas and the Chief of Police. This 
affair is to be investigated by Congress. 
The Liberal candidate was Governor of 
Santa Clara, and in that province the 
City Hall at Vueltas had been burned by 
his supporters, apparently to prevent an 
examination of municipal records by the 
national Government. Gen. Maximo 
Gomez died in June. A commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, not yet rati- 
fied, is not acceptable to our Government. 
American settlers in the Isle of Pines 
have elected Territorial officers and set 
up the claim that the island belongs to 
the United States. This claim is disap- 
proved at Washington, where the treaty 
which definitely cedes the island to Cuba 
has not yet been ratified. Havana has 
had a small epidemic of yellow fever, be- 
ginning in November. A non-partisan 
convention of all the municipalities in 
Porto Rico asks for a Senate of elected 
members, empowered to confirm or re- 
ject the Governor’s nominations. Bishop 


Van Buren says that such a change would 
lead to the support of Catholic schools 
by the Government. President Roose- 
velt recommends that the islanders be 
made American citizens. 
a 

The greatest event of the 
year has been the conclu- 
sion of the struggle be- 
tween Russia and Japan in Manchuria. 
At the beginning of the year the Baltic 
fleet was on its way toward the Pacific 
to join the fleet in Port Arthur, then 
closely besieged, and the two armies con- 
fronted each other along the Sha and 
Hun rivers, south of Mukden. On New 
Year’s Day General Stoessel telegraphed 
the Czar that he was obliged to surren- 
der Port Arthur, and on the following 
day capitulated to General Nogi. At 
first admiration for his heroic defense 
was expressed all over the world, but 
later revelations indicate that the fortress 
was better provisioned and in less dan- 
ger of destruction than was supposed. 
The Russian ships were sunk in the har- 
bor, but were so little disabled that they 
have all been since raised and put into 
active service by the Japanese. By the 
surrender General Nogi’s veterans were 
released for action in the north. By 
March both armies were prepared for 
what was felt to be the decisive battle 
of the war. General Kuropatkin had 
chosen a position on the north side of 
the Hun river just south of Mukden, the 
ancient capital of Manchuria, and had 
fortified it with all the skill of modern mili- 
tary science. The Japanese made an ener- 
getic attack upon his left, then threatened 
to turn his right, and finally, after two 
weeks of fighting, broke thru in the cen- 
ter, scattering the troops and taking 
many prisoners. The Russians now, under 
General Linevich, retired to Harbin 
and Kirin, while on the railroad 
their outposts held Chang - Chung 
Pass. The Japanese rested on their 
arms and did not attempt to drive them 
from this point, which, therefore, in the 
conclusion of peace, became the dividing 
line between the Japanese and Russian 
spheres of influence. On April 8th the 
Baltic fleet, under Admiral Rojestvensky, 
passed thru the Strait of Malacca, and, 
after spending a month on the coast of 
French Indo-China, went north and at- 


The Russo- 
Japanese War 
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tempted to pass between Japan and Ko- 
rea thru the Strait of Tsu-shima on the 
way to Vladivostok. Here Admiral 
Togo was waiting for him, and on May 
27th and 28th was fought in the Sea of 
Japan the greatest naval battle of all his- 
tory. Within two hours after the Japa- 
nese began the bombardment at long 
range with their heavy guns, several of 
the Russian vessels were disabled and 
the fleet began to scatter. Some of the 
ships were sunk, some were captured, 
some took refuge in Manila Bay and 
other neutral ports, and some escaped to 
Vladivostok. Admiral Rojestvensky was 
among the prisoners. On June 7th Pres- 
ident Roosevelt addressed identical notes 
to Russia and Japan, urging them to be- 
gin direct negotiations for peace with 
each other, and this was responded 
to favorably by both Powers. On.August 
8th, after a formal visit to the President, 
at Oyster Bay, the envoys met at Ports- 
mouth. After three weeks of debate they 
came to an agreement and signed a 
treaty, which, being ratified by the Em- 
perors of Russia and Japan on October 
15th, put an end to the war which began 
February 8th, 1904. According to its 
provisions, Japan secured the recogni- 
tion of her dominant interests in Korea, 
the Russian lands, buildings and prop- 
erty at Port Arthur and Dalny were sur- 
rendered to Japan, Russia held the rail- 
roads north of Chang-Chung, and Japan 
south of it, but both agreed to use them 
for commercial purposes only, defending 
them with a limited number of guards. 
Russia positively refused to pay any in- 
demnity or to cede any territory, but the 
island of Sakhalin, which had been taken 
by Japan, was divided between the two 
Powers. 
ss 


Russia has had to suffer, not 
only a crushing defeat in the 
war, but also a vear of unparal- 
leled internal strife, in which race feel- 
ing, religious hatreds, industrial interests 
and political aspirations have been the 
factors. The repeated concessions from 
the Government have only added fuel to 
the flames, and no faction has yet been 
able clearly to dominate the situation. 
The leaders of the zemstvos, or provin- 
cial assemblies, who come more nearly to 
constituting a body of representatives of 


Russia 


the people, have, in spite of imperial rc 
proofs and commands, met several time. 
in Moscow and carefully considere« 
practicable forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment. These have, however,’ been ig- 
nored by both the bureaucracy and the 
proletariat. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has vacillated between repression 
and concession, sometimes. two almosi 
contradictory manifestos being issued in 
the name of the Czar on the same day. 
The year began with the massacre by the 
soldiers of St. Petersburg workingmen 
marching to present a petition to the 
Czar, led by Father Gapon, a prison 
chaplain. It ends with a still more terrible 
slaughter in Moscow, where the troops 
have, after ten days of street fighting. 
captured the quarters of the city held 
by strikers and university students. Be- 
tween these two dates not a week has 
passed without somewhat similar scenes 
in Russian cities. In Warsaw, Lodz, 
Radom and other Polish cities there have 
been many conflicts between the strikers 
and police, altho the Polish Nationalist 
leaders have held somewhat aloof from 
the conflict. In Odessa anti-Jewish mas- 
sacres took place, exceeding in extent 
and brutality those of Kishinef. For the 
relief of the victims of this and similar 
riots in Russia the Jews of America and 
England have raised a fund of over 
$2,000,000. In the oil region of Baku 
and vicinity race wars between the Ar- 
menians and Tartars caused great loss 
of life and destruction of property. 
Agrarian riots have broken out in many 
parts of the empire, but are worst in the 
Baltic Provinces, where the Lettish and 
Lithuanian peasants murdered their Ger- 
man landlords and yet have virtual pos- 
session of the country districts. The 
battleship “Kniaz Potemkin’ revolt- 
ed in the harbor of Odessa, but after- 
ward surrendered in the Rumanian port 
of Kustenji. Again in Sevastopol the 
same vessel raised the red flag, but was 
recaptured. In both cases the marines 
on shore revolted, as they did also at 
Kronstadt, but all these mutinies proved 
unexpectedly weak and futile. On Au- 
gust 19th the Czar announced the as- 
sembling of a Duma, or elective advisory 
body. But the demand of the people was 
for a true national assembly with legisla- 
tive powers, and on October 3oth this 
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was practically granted by an extension 
of the privileges of the Duma and mak- 
ing the ministers responsible to it. This 
was not yet according to the plan of the 
zemstvoists, and still further from the 
demands of the socialists, and the other 
extensions of the suffrage have not yet 
satisfied them. 


The .growing antagonism 
and conflict of commercial 
interests between Norway 
and Sweden resulted in a peaceful sepa- 
ration of the two countries. The specific 
cause was the consular question. Nor- 
way has for a long time insisted upon a 
separate consular service, which Sweden 
considered incompatible with a unified 
foreign policy. Finally, tired of fruit- 
less negotiations and delays, the Nor- 
wegian Storthing on May 27th passed 
the law establishing a Norwegian con- 
sular service, which was at once vetoed 
by the King. On June 7th the Storthing 
declared the dissolution of the union and 
the deposition of Oscar as King of Nor- 
way. The Swedish Riksdag and the 
King refused to recognize such action as 
valid, but commissioners appointed by 
the legislative bodies of the two countries 
reached an agreement as to the terms of 
separation in their conference at Karl- 
stad September 23d. King Oscar hav- 
ing refused to allow one of his sons to 
accept the crown of Norway, it was of- 
fered by popular vote to Prince Charles 
of Denmark, who entered Christiania on 
November 25th and assumed the title of 
Haakon VII. 


Norway and 
Sweden | 


os 
One effect of Japan’s victory has 
been to rouse China to a sense of 
its national interests and of the 
importance of adopting some form of 
modern civilization. This patriotic feel- 
ing has taken some commendable and 
some very unfortunate forms, and its re- 
sults cannot yet be foretold. With a view 
of determining what foreign notions it is 
desirable to imitate, missions composed 
of prominent men have been dispatched 
to the various countries of Europe and 
America to study our institutions. Thou- 
sands of young men have gone to Japan 
to study in the universities and technical 
schools there. Baron Komura on his re- 
turn to Japan was sent to Pekin to nego- 


China 


tiate with the Chinese Government for 
carrying out the provisions of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, and an agreement has 
just been reached in regard to these 
points. Japan succeeds to Russia in her 
Manchurian privileges and agrees, as did 
Russia, to evacuate Port Arthur by 1923. 
The Chinese merchants and officials ob- 
ject to the granting of any further fran- 
chises or concessions to foreigners, hold- 
ing that they are able to work their own 
mines and construct their own railroads. . 
The Government has bought back for 
$6,750,000 the franchise for the Hankau- 
Canton railroad, which was owned by J. 
P. Morgan. A strong anti-American 
boycott movement has developed in 
Southern China on account of the re- 
strictions and annoyances imposed upon 
Chinese students and merchants visiting 
this country, and some violence has oc- 
curred in Canton and Shanghai. At 
Lien-Chau five American missionaries 


- were massacred by a mob and the hospi- 


tal and other buildings burned. 
& 

In England the most 
conspicuous event of the 
year is the fall of the 
Balfour Cabinet, December 4th, and the 
return of the Liberals to power under 
the leadership of Sir Campbell-Banner- 
man. Lord Curzon resigned as Viceroy 
of India on account of the increased 
power given to the military department 
under Lord Kitchener. The Prince of 
Wales is now making a tour thru India, 
visiting especially the native princes. 
The partition of Bengal aroused great 
animosity among the natives, which has 
taken the form of a boycott of ioreign 
goods. The increase in pauperism in 
England has been a matter of serious 
concern, and a relief fund has been start- 
ed by a contribution of $10,000 from 
Queen Alexandra. The firing upon the 
Hull fishermen in the North Sea by the 
Baltic fleet failed to cause a breach of 
the peace between Russia and England 
and was settled by the voluntary pay- 
ment of damages. The alliance between 
Japan and England has been replaced by 
a still stronger one, according to which 
the two Powers mutually agree to defend 
each other’s interests in Asia. The 
peace of Europe was seriously threat- 
ened by the Morocco difficulty, but dan- 


Other Foreign 
Events 
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ger was averted by the coolness of 
France. The Kaiser put a stop to the 
plans of France for the “pacific penetra- 
tion” of Morocco by a visit to Tangier 
in his yacht, and insisted upon the dis- 
missal of M. Delcassé, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who had conducted the ne- 
gotiations. Premier Rouvier complied, 
and, taking the matter in hand himself, 
came to an agreement with Germany for 
an international conference to settle the 
status of Morocco. In Spain there 
has been a succession of three Conserva- 
tive Cabinets and one Liberal one, but 
none of them has been able to hold a 
majority in the Cortes on account of the 
financial and industrial difficulties caused 
in part by the terrible famines in Anda- 
lusia. In Hungary the Liberals were 
defeated for the first time since 1867, and 
Count Tisza was forced to resign as Pre- 
mier.- Count Fejérvary, who was ap- 
pointed in his place, has not succeeded 
in obtaining a majority in Parliament, 
because the Hungarian coalition of par- 
ties, which control that body, insists upon 
the use of Magyar language of command 
in the army, which the Emperor-King 
refuses to grant. The Sultan of Tur- 
key was forced to adopt the plan of the 
Powers for financial reforms in Mace- 
donia by a naval demonstration at Mity- 
lene and Lesbos. The Arabian rebellion 
was quelled and Sanaa recaptured. 


me 


Most important and historical 
of all the religious events of 
the year has been the aboli- 
tion of the Concordat between France 
and the Pope, and the proclamation of 
separation of Church and State in the 


Religious 
Events 


French Republic. This is the end of an 
agreement which has existed since the 
time of Napoleon. The older clergy will 
be’ pensioned and all will have aid for a 
briefer period. The property used for 
religious purposes will be held by boards 
of trustees without rent, but in the case 
of the older buildings will be held in the 
name of the Government. Quite a num- 
ber of the Catholic bishops and progress- 
ive clergy believe the effect will be favor- 
able in the end. The Pope has not yet 
expressed himself as to any action to be 
taken at Rome; but hereafter the State 
will have no interest in the election of 


bishops or in ecclesiastical government. 
Already the effect is seen in the with- 
drawal of some French protection of 
Catholic interests abroad, and the as- 
sumption of their protection by the ltal- 
ian Government where the priests are 
Italians. The new Pope shows himself 
more interested in religious than in po- 
litical matters. During the year the blun- 
der of the justices in the House of Lords 
in giving to the “Wee Frees” the property 
which the Scotch Free Church had 
brought into the United Free Church has 
been largely corrected by a Commission 
which has given to the “Wee Frees” only 
what, by a generous construction, they 
are able to manage. In England, and 
especially in Wales, the protest against 
clerical control of education has contin- 
ued, and has its effect in increasing ma- 
jorities for the Liberal candidates in byc- 
elections, so that it is now expected that 
the coming Parliament will modify the 
laws that have given offense, and may 
very likely introduce a measure for dis- 
establishment of the Anglican Church in 
Wales. In anticipation of coming events 
the Anglican Church has drawn up a 
scheme for self-government which will 
unite the two provinces of York and 
Canterbury in a single Council. In this 
country the principal event ecclesiastic- 
ally has been the meeting in this city in 
November of 500 delegates chosen by 
nearly thirty denominations to organize a 
federation of churches, to be called the 
Federal Council. Eighteen million com- 
municants were represented, and perfect 
harmony and enthusiasm prevailed. The 
plan of federation will have to be ap- 
proved by the denominations in their na- 
tional organizations, which will take 
three years. The corporate union of the 
Northern Presbyterians and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians has been approved by 
both denominations and is progressing 
favorably. The closer federation of the 
Congregationalists, United Brethren and 
the Methodist Protestants has met ap- 
proval, and their appointed representa- 
tives meet in February to arrange the 
terms. This has been a year of more 
than usual activity in evangelism. The 
Welsh revival has been very pervasive, 
and active leaders have carried on cam- 
paigns in Australia, England, Scotland 
and the United States. 
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[Mr. Bigelow has spent many years in the study of colored races and labor con- 
ditions in tropical countries. In 1896 he went to South Africa for the purpose of study- 
ing economic conditions in Natal, Mozambique, Transvaal, Basuto and Cape Colony. He 
also made analogous studies in Northern Africa. He has three times been to the Far East 
for the study of native questions, and has published accounts of colonial methods in the 
Dutch East Indies, the Malay States, the Philippines, Borneo, China, Japan, Samoa, Aus- 


tralia, Sandwich Islands and the German Colonies in the South Seas, as his “Children of 


the Nations” and other volumes attest. 


in Africa but in South America and every Island of the West Indies, 


present laborers are recruited. 
States.—Enp1ror.] 


T the close of this year, 1905, it 
may prove useful to look back 


over the eighteen months of our 
activity ; to pause for a moment and take 
an observation from a standpoint which 
is neither that of an office-holder nor of 
an Office-seeker, much less that of a disap- 
pointed contractor or invalided laborer. 

I have had abundant opportunity to 
hear the views of opposing witnesses, 
but I have also been in a position to ex- 
amine on the spot many things which 
have so far been conspicuous by their 
absence in so-called “official” and author- 
itative reports. 

The strictly engineering or technical 
difficulties in the way of building the 
Canal have vanished, if they ever ex- 
isted. These difficulties are magnified 
now and then at the instigation of pow- 
ers who have other interests‘ to serve. 
The Canal should prove a boon to the 
railways of this country no less than to 
the community at large, and yet many 
railways are credited with systematic ob- 
struction to the waterway for reasons 
analogous to those which make the pro- 


prietor of a livery-stable say yncompli- | 


mentary things about chauffeurs. 

We must also make allowance for a 
generous amount of professicnal jeal- 
ousy which induces: one engineer to 
speak slightingly of a competing col- 
league. 

The Culebra Cut and the even more 
dreaded Chagres River have nothing in- 
trinsically discouraging to such of our 
many practical engineers as have had 
to do with analogous work in our own 
country under conditions somewhat, but 
not wholly, dissimilar from those pre- 
vailing to-day at Panama. To-day the 
Canal is a feasiblé project, provided we 


The Negro labor question he has studied not only 


from which the 


He has also studied our own Negro in each of our Gulf 
‘ 


have the three conditions—MONEY, 
LABOR, ADMINISTRATION. 

We have, fortunately for us, money 
enough. 

There is plenty of labor to be had for 
the asking. 

The administration that is reflected in 
our great railways and that challenges 
the admiration of the world for economy 
and efficiency is on all sides of us wait- 
ing for a call from Washington. 

On November oth of this year the 
Chairman of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, Mr. Shonts, made a speech, 
which was reported in full in the chief 
paper of Panama, and which bore all ‘the 
distinguishing marks of a statement pre- 
pared by official authority for the pur- 
pose of warming the enthusiasm of oth- 
erwise lukewarm shareholders. 

This gentleman, along with many in 
similar positions, holds up to public 
scorn those who do not see things thro 
his official glasses. This method has its 
merit up to a certain point, but not be- 
yond. 

Certain officials treat our serious in- 
terests in a pleasant, airy manner, assur- 
ing us one day that the Filipinos are our 
most loyal and happy subjects; on the 
next day that our military organization 
is the most perfect in the world; on the 
next that nothing can surpass the splen- 
did work done on the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma by self-sacrificing politicians—and 
other engineers. 

This is not saying that our luminaries 
round the White House would wittingly 
do a wrong. 

No! 

But they have generated an atmos- 
phere in which the Ten Commandments 
walk zigzag—where plasticity af the 
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moral vertebrze seems to suggest bowing 
acquaintance with kindred chronic com- 
plaints at present affecting some of my 
Christian fellow-citizens who are mis- 
sionaries.of life insurance corporations. 

In the famous speech of Chairman 
Shonts is a strange slur upon our col- 
ored fellow-citizens: “Unless a much 
greater efficiency can be developed than 
can be developed at present we shall have 
t6 look elsewhere for our labor!” 

Does Mr. Shonts know that all the 
labor at the Isthmus is negro? Must we 
believe that negro labor is a failure and 
in the one spot of all others where it 
should meet with the highest regard? 

On landing at Colon I started for a 
stroll of inquiry and soon fell into con- 
versation with a splendid specimen of 


manhood, a negro such as would have’ 


been recruited with pride into the Tenth 
United States Cavalry. He said that he 
was trying to get back to Jamaica. He 
was a sick man, could walk with diffi- 
culty, his system weakened by malarious 
fever. 


Naturally | expressed surprise that he 
should be returning to Jamaica when the 
cry of Colon was for negro labor! He 
said he came here for work, but had been 
deceived—he found the place unfit to live 
in; he found that the wages which had 
been promised to him, $1.50 in gold, 
were paid in silver equal to $0.75;. he 
found that these wages were not paid 
punctually, but after two weeks, and 
sometimes more. 

He was. a well dressed, self respecting 
negro,-and his words would have im- 
pressed Mr. Taft could he have spared 
time for independent, inquiry. 

I asked him why he did not sail on 
the morrow rather than wait five days 
for a Leyland steamer; he answered me 
that the next steamer was already crowd- 
ed with “déckers,” and he could not af- 
ford any but a deck passage, having used 
up all his money by. reason of his fever. 
And indeed the Jamaica negro spoke 
truth—the steamer which sailed next day 
took away 400 negroes, all returning to 
Jamaica in disgust. ‘ 








Marsh View From the Front Street of Panama. 
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A Fever-Breeding Pool. 


Not long after this I was in Jamaica 
and spoke on this subject not only with 
the Governor, Sir Alexander Swetten- 
ham, but also with the Chief Justice, Sir 
Fielding Clarke, both men of the first 
rank in their respective spheres and both 
competent witnesses. They both con- 
firmed what I had heard from dozens on 
the Isthmus, and what is denied by offi- 
cial authority in Washington, namely, 
that the negroes are returning from the 
canal in portentous numbers, in spite of 
the fact that nominal wages there are 
twice or three times higher than in the 
adjacent British islands. But the negro 
is aman who thinks more of fair treat- 
ment than wages. 

The story-of Jamaica I heard on good 
authority in Barbados and Trinidad, and 
the negros with whom I talked who 
hailed from Martinique or Guadaloupe 
spoke in the same strain. The mere fact 
that my own ship from Colon carried 
400 negroes to Jamaica, and that the ship 
which followed four days afterward car- 
ried an equal number, and that each ship 


leaving the Canal Zone has been freight- 
ed with negroes abandoning high wages 
—these facts alone suggest that some of 
my political friends have signed reports 
mechanically. 

The Governor of Jamaica, who is per- 
sonally familiar with labor conditions in 
the Far East no less than with those of 
the West Indies, was persuaded that the 
negroes on the Isthmus were not honestly 
or humanely treated, and that there 
should be some special agent whose duty 
it should be to see that the official prom- 
ises of the United States Government 
were respected. 

Last week, for instance, a negro work- 
man applied for his pay. He had fin- 
ished his week’s work and wanted to get 
away on the steamer which was about to 
sail. This was at Carozal. 

The negro waited all day Sunday, and 
at the close of the day was told to come 
again on the morrow. He came. again 
on Monday and waited until three 
o'clock in the’ afternoon, thus losing a 
full day’s work. The foreman again put 
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him off—said he was busy—told him to 
come again next day. 

The negro, whose steamer would not 
wait, became impatient and begged the 
white man to give him his money and 
let him go. The foreman met this ap- 
peal by ordering him off the premises 
and addressing him as an “impertinent, 
stinking black eee 

The negro, who was from the self- 
governing island of Barbados, felt in- 
dignant at this, and very properly let fly 
his fist against the front of the foreman, 
and then, knowing the nature of Panama 
law, took to his heels. 

He was captured, hauled before an 
American Judge and sent to jail for ten 
days. The white foreman was not even 
reprimanded. This story was vouched 
to me by a leading merchant of Colon, a 
Scotchman, who had verified the details. 

Another white merchant, whom I had 
known fifteen years ago at St. Kitts, in 
the Windward Islands, told me that only 
a few days prior to my arrival a white 
man came up to a negro and demanded 
of him the loan of the horse he was lead- 
ing 


r 


‘he negro refused, on the ground that 
his master had ordered him to let no one 


have it. The white man sought to in- 
timidate him. The negro remained true 
to his trust. The white man then at- 
tacked the negro with his fists. The ne- 
gro, in self-defense, pulled a revolver 
and shot the assailant. The negro was 
promptly convicted of manslaughter— 
the white man as promptly declared in- 
nocent. 

My negro friend depressed me. 

I reminded him that Mr. Taft had 
given a very pleasing picture of condi- 
tions down here—and, indeed, from 
where we stood talking, I pointed out to 
him a clean, smooth street running paral- 
lel with the railway, and on this street a 
handsome ambulance pulled by two cost- 
ly mules and driven by a pompous negro. 

I naturally felt proud at this evidence 
of municipal enterprise, and pointed this 
out to my malarious mentor. 

‘’Fore God, sir, ah’m tellin’ you de 
troof!” said the negro, with tears in his 
voice. “Mr. Taft an’ all dose big people 
dey didn’t see real things—dey went to 
dances an’ talked with politicians. Dey 


don’t know how de workman has to 
live!” 

And so I determined to act on this 
hint, and for this. purpose hunted up an 
American merchant, who has lived in 
Colon since 1857, who has been connect- 
ed with the original railway and with 
every subsequent great industrial move- 
ment on the Isthmus. 

I had many letters to official people. 
I had none tohim. As arule, I find offi- 
cial people dangerous guides, unless 
their statements are rectified by such as 
have no axes to: grind. 

Mr. Robinson kindly laid aside his 
work for the day, and at my request con- 
ducted me through the whole of Colon 
for the purposé of finding an explana- 
tion for the strange exodus from what 
should be a labor paradise. 

We passed along the front street—the 
show street—the only street. We went 
to the Central’ Market, which covers a 
block, around the four sides of which I 
found merely pools of stagnant water— 
“handy for drowning babies,” as a negro 
foreman playfully remarked. Every 
whiff of air blew poison into the public 
market; the strings of meat on the 
butcher stalls hung unprotected against 
flies, dust, and the plentiful body of 
germs which were breeding luxuriantly 
in the hot, moist air. 

While a dozen or more amateur physi- 
cians were gunning after mosquitoes, 
here in the Central Market was a gather- 
ing of all that was vile in the -way of 
microbial propagation. The market tes- 
tified to the poorness of the food supply, 
to the absence of roads or farms in the 
neighborhood, in short, to the indiffer- 
ence of the Government upon a matter 
of prime necessity—food for the laborer. 

One glance at the Central Market is 
enough to account for the chronic state 
of pest which characterizes this city—in 
spite of all official bulletins to the con- 
trary. 

“Did Mr. Taft inspect the labor quar- 
ters?” I asked of Mr. Robinson. 

“No,” answered my venerable friend. 
“I prayed him to let me show him the 
real state of things on the Isthmus, but 
he declined; he professed to know all 
about it from ‘official’ sources!” 

“Mr. Taft spent five days down here,” 
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said an eminent engineer to me. “In 
that time he attended three dances and a 
succession of social functions. But he 
had no time to look into the condition of 
the laboring man.” 

Mr. Taft, it seems, and most of the 
other high officials who had run down 
at Government expense, made them- 
selves ridiculous in the eyes of the resi- 
dents by exhibiting a panicky dread of 
disease in a place where thousands of 
their fellow men were exposing them- 
selves freely. 

The natural thought in the minds of 
many was: “If this place is too rotten for 
such as Mr. Taft, why does not he order 
it immediately drained and cleaned? Is 
his life so much more precious than ours 
that he is hauled out to sea every even- 
ing on board a Government transport 
while we who have also come down here 
for the United States Government are 
condemned to sleep in a _ poisonous 
swamp?” 

For the benefit of Mr. Taft I made a 
house-to-house visitation thruout the 
best part of a blazing hot day. Nor did 
I permit myself to be “steered.” Wher- 
ever I chose to stop haphazard I did so, 
and entered houses and inquired of the 
tenants how they fared. So soon as 
they saw Mr. Robinson they treated me 
as a friend. 

To name all those with whom I talked 
along the streets of Colon would be im- 
possible—a hundred or more huts did I 
enter, a hundred or more back yards and 
latrines did I inspect, and these in every 
street excepting the one show front 
street where the costly ambulance parad- 
ed up and down. 

Where shall I begin? 

There is Madame Thérése, for in- 
stance. Her premises face the Episcopal 
church and the new big hospital, of 
which so much praise is sung. She 
struck me by her personal neatness, and 
[ asked to inspect her home. She had 
two rooms, each exquisitely clean and 
tidy. Her bed linen was snow white. 
Her ornaments well rubbed. She was 
much depressed and wanted to get back 
to her native island. The street was a 
pool of water in front of her—the water 
lay green and slimy under the house. I 
went to the back of the house and saw 


a vista of swamp, broken only by the 
fences and the latrines of the adjacent 
owners, 

The word house is misleading; these 
shelters are houses by courtesy only—. 
they would disgrace the most unworthy 
sections of shanty town. The dwelling 
is but a shelter of unpainted boards—a 
floor, a roof, four wooden unpainted 
walls—no kitchen, no plumbing, no con- 
veniences of any kind. At the back of 
the house is a swamp whose bottom 
we know not. Out in this swamp is a 
quasi sentry box, which is inaccessible by 
reason of the green slime, from out of 
which protrudes now and then some 
coarse weed or piece of broken furni- 
ture. 

Of course, I insisted upon inspecting 
the latrine—and planks were brought 
and propped up so that I could reach it 
without wading thru the filth. 

My experience of life in the slums of 
Chicago, of Canton, of San Francisco— 
nothing prepared me for the smell of 
Colon. The real latrine was obviously 
the swamp immediately under the floor- 
ing of the bedroom—not that the inhab- 
itants were indifferent, but simply be- 
cause the latrine in the yard was inacces- 
sible, save under the greatest difficulties 
—notably in time of rains. 

Madame Thérése told me that in the 
day time the stench was tolerable, but at 
night when the breeze blew across the 
poisoned waters it made her head ache 
and she could not sleep well. She said 
she had appealed over and over again to 
the Board of Health, but they did noth- 
ing to relieve her distress. 

Maybe her case is singular, you say. 
On the contrary, she had at least a board 
walk in front of her and was close to the 
front street, where the ambulance pa- 
rades all day. 

One house which I entered had an up- 
per story—eight rooms to the house, 
each room representing one family, each 
family representing as many as could 
crowd in. The swamp stretched under- 
neath as well as around the premises. 
Little children were crawling around the 
crazy board walks or gangplanks in im- 
minent danger of falling off into the poi- 
sonous water. ~Some were cooking on 
open fires cutside the house; all were 
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A House on the Marsh. 


personally cleafi-and the rooms were in- 
variablytidy: 

I-went.up'the oiiter stairway, a rick- 
ety ‘set of steps, fo. the upper story—the 
first room [ entered there greeted me a 
négro broken with fever. His wife was 
tending him: “They were from Jamaica. 
They have four children and pay $12 
silver per month. For three weeks he 
has been unable to work and looked ap- 
pealingly when referring to his yearning 
to bé home once more. 

“But why don’t you go to the hospital 
and ‘be treated free?” 

"I did try, sir,” said he, dejectedly, 
“but the doctor: just talked harsh to me, 
atid gave me s6me medicine’ and told me 
to. go 'way!” 

The wife told me ‘that they had been 
here three months, but in that time four 
people had been carried out from ‘that 
house—dead—from fever. And when I 
looked at the swamp in which they were 
living T wondered at thé favorable death 
rate! 

Mr. Taft would have felt his warm 


A Typical Colon Scene. 


heart ache had he been with me to see 
the needless suffering to which these 
confiding negroes were subjected—driven 
into a swamp because the Government 
gave them no ground on which to pitch 
a tent, and there exploited by landlords 
because even this swamp became a prime 
necessity. 

In one back yard I noted a sturdy and 
active negro woman trying to hang out 
the linen she had. been washing. The 
only water she could procure was the 
drip from the roof, and therefore she had 
to be painfully economical, not to say 
dangerously unsanitary. 

But to dry this wash she had no 
ground. She stepped with catlike agility 
from one clump of mud to another, and 
spread the towels and sheets and under- 
wear with marvelous dexterity across 
some odds and ends of swamp shrubbery. 
sticks or bits of abandoned utensils which 
here and there cropped up out of the 
ooze. And these clothes belonged to 
white engineers of Colon! 

The laundress must be careful how 
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she complains, for otherwise a young 
political inspector of medical things will 
come round and order her barrels of rain 
water poured out by way of official re- 
minder. Officialism, .when not strictly 
controlled, manifests itself on, like lines 
the world over, whether in China or 
Russia, Caracas or Colon. 

But that is a digression. which I re- 
serve for another occasion. 

If Colon were in the Berkshire Hills 
instead of near the equator it would still 
be unhealthy. Here, however, at the 
Isthmus, where we are officially invited 
to admire the so called sanitary system, 
I noted such criminal neglect as could 
not be matched today in any city of Italy 
or Spain—not even in Turkey. 

The lowest rents I found to be $6 a 
month, silver, these being single rooms 
almost inaccessible by reason of the 
swamp. Where the room was fairly ac- 
cessible by means of rickety boards 
prepped up on stakes the price went up 
to $12 a month. Where a street was 
convenient, where people could make 
their way along a safe board walk, the 


price went up to $20. But the moment 
you applied for a single, room where the 
conditions of life were half way normal, 
or say up to the standard of a slum in 
any American manufacturing town, then 
the price was from $25 up (silyer).. : 

Thruout my pestiferous excursion: up 
and down this filthy city I could find not 
a single man or woman who had not suf- 
fered or was not suffering from fever of 
some kind; not a single one who did not 
want to go home, but was prevented by 
the want of money. 

Is there a good reason why we should 
not have made a camp for the negro la- 
borers who are doing a great service to 
the United States by offering their 
labor? 

There are plenty of fine, open, healthy 
meadows, not far from the railway track, 
where ten or fifty thousand negroes 
could be quartered under canvas and 
where they could at least be kept in phy- 
sical health pending their assignment to 
work elsewhere. 

One street running from the water 
front at right angles into the swamp 


Dissatisfied Negroes Leaving Panama. 
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town had an awning about a quarter of 
a mile long stretched over a wholly use- 
less gutter in the middle of the marsh. 

I asked what the awning was for. 

Answer—To protect the workmen 
from the sun! 

No one could invent such midsummer 
madness as this. 


Close to this endless awning I saw « 
monster steam dredge stuck in a swamp, 
which at that point was officially labeled 
“street”! 

I made inquiries in several quarters, o} 
an engineer among others, but could dis 
cover nothing save that it had been 
hauled to this place three months ‘ago 








The Famous Dredger Stuck in the Swampy Street. 
Mr. Sands, Secretary U. S. Legation; Mr. Tracy Robinson. 


ceal It. 





The Swamp is Overgrown With Weeds Which Con- 
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and left there with the avowed purpose 
of digging a canal along this street. 

The street immediately beyond this 
one was much wider and in every way 
better adapted.to a canal; but for some 
mysterious reason the dredge was here, 
lying idle, and slowly sinking out of 
sight on what is officially called a thoro- 
fare of Colon. 

At present writing there is not a sin- 
gle drainage canal made at Colon—the 
very first need of a swampy community. 
The dredge which I saw stuck in the 
mud was also turned the wrong way; but 
that is a detail, save as it indicates the 
presence of political or amateur engi- 
neers. 

A first class machine man (white) 
came here ten days ago and was put to 
work at $100 (gold) a month in the Cule- 
bra Cut. Soon afterward a flabby 
young man was brought up to him and 
introduced as his iuture chief! It soon 
transpired that said flabby young man 
had never had any practical experience 
whatever—had come down here with 


"political protection and had been given 


a job as engineering inspector at a sal- 
ary $50 larger than that of the thoroly 
trained man first mentioned. 

“But does this young gentleman know 
nothing of the job?’ asked my friend in 


~ amazement. 


“Well, no. We expect you will teach 
him!” was the answer of the engineer- 
ing chief. ; : 


My friend laid down his tools and 


‘handed in his resignation, anéd“is now 


working for a private company at double 
his previous salary. 


One day I stopped to chat with a well-. 


dressed, intelligent and energetic negro 
who was managing a gang of fellow 
Africans in a street near the American 
post office. They were digging up the 
street. He was encouraging his men, 
and they answered him cheerily. They 
obviously liked him, and worked well 
under him. He wore a clean collar, a 
black derby hat and a good suit: of 
clothes—an educated and prosperous 
sample of his race. He told me that he 
had been here seven months from -Ja- 
maica, and was doing his best to deserve 
promotion. The cost of living was high 
and the wages not as much as had been 
originally promised, but his main griev- 





ance was that as a man ofcolorhereceived 
no encouragement for his work; no one 
seemed to care whether he got good 
work out of his men or not—all the 
white men about him were trying to see 
how little they could do, each for him- 
self. 

Next day I came to the same place for 
another chat. He was not there. A 
white man wanted his job and had got it. 
That white man was sitting on the curb- 
stone, looking more like a worthless 
tramp than a foreman. His head had 
sunk between his knees and he was in a 
comfortable doze. The gang of negroes 
had also lost all interest in their work 
and were listlessly seeking to emulate 
the example of their so-called foreman. 

At present the work at Panama re- 
sembles an army of recruits without any 
commander, or rather with a dozen ones, 
who spend their time in commanding 
and countermanding. Our Panama pa- 
triots are kept busy in finding occupa- 
tion for young men with political affilia- 
tions, who amuse themselves by playing 
the doctor and the engineer, the foreman, 
the inspector, the general boss. 

While we in Colon are compelled to 
live in a swamp, each incoming vessel is 
boarded by two young medical men, who 
do their best to delay commercial inter- 
course by insisting upon a series of al- 


_leged tests regarding the health of pas- 


sengers, oblivious of the paient fact that 
any one arriving in good health is pretty 
sure to be down with some form of dis- 


-ease within.a few hours—thanks to local 


conditions. . 

‘Shortly before my ,arrival there en- 
teréd Colon a shipload of colored passen- 
gers from the Freneh West Indies. They 
were forbidden to land unless vaccinat- 
ed. The doctors would not pegmit their 
being vaccinated otherwise than on their 
arms, where the scar would interfere 
with their manual labor for a week or 
more. These negroes therefore refused 
to land. 

They were still further discouraged 
regarding Panama when they were told 
that they would have to live in a swamp 
and that their wages would be paid, not 
in gold, but in silver. The agents of the 
company refused to take them back—or- 
dered them to leave the ship. They pro- 
tested that they had been coaxed to this 
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port under false pretences and therefore 
insisted upon their right to go back. The 
French Consul came at the instance of 
the: company and also failed in his ef- 
forts to induce his fellow Frenchmen to 
disembark into this unbiblical pool. The 
company cut off their supply of food— 
for twelve hcurs. But even this did not 
break the spirit of these citizens of the 
French Republic. Finally brute force 
was invoked. ‘The police was turned in 
on them with clubs. Many: were maimed 
—and finally all were turned adrift into 
the swamp—a fate little better than 
death. 

This outrage upon human nature has 
made a deep impression thruout the 
West Indies. 

At Corozal, three miles from Panama, 
I was taken by an official of the canal 
company to see a magnificent hotel erect- 
ed by our Government. It was a splen- 
did edifice and cost, of course, .a corre- 
sponding sum of money. But it was de- 
serted. 

Our political architect, builder, sani- 
tary inspector and engineer had placed 
this hotel in a depression of land which 


became a lake, or, rather, vast hog-wal- 
low, when it rained, and consequently it 
was a breeding ground for pestilence. 
Why did he build here? ‘This land has 
been known intimately for at least fifty 


years. The Isthmus has been a highway 
of travel since the days of Charles V. 

Yet in this year 1905 an engineer: rep- 
resenting the most practical nation on 
earth locates in a well known swamp a 
hotel intended to protect our employees 
from the alleged deadly climate of Colon 
or Panama! 

This is merely a’sample. At Panama 
I had a talk with an American engineer 
representing the most important electric 
company iff America. He had been many 
months on the Isthmus. 

He told me that the big new dredges 
at the Culebra Cut did not do 20 per 
cent. of the work originally promised, 
and that when he was up there he found 
that one of them had been capsized ow- 
ing to the rain washing the soil from 
under it, and that in general the situation 
there was one to make an honest me- 
chanic want to find a job somewhere else. 

Mr. Taft refused this engineer’s re- 
quest for an interview for reasons anal- 


ogous to those which permitted him to 
rebuff Mr. Tracy Robinson’s_ kindly 
meant offer. 

But as practical men of affairs we have 
a right to ask: 

What good does it do to send com- 
mission after commission to make a pic- 
nic run to Panama and come home with 
no news save what is told to them by 
their own officials ? 

We have had canal boards ad nau- 
seam. We have had commission after 
commission tripping to the Isthmus at the 
expense of the nation—and what does it 
all amount to, stripped of partisan color- 
ing? Less than nothing. 

In October, 1905, a great party of 
“specialists” came to the Isthmus with 
Chairman Shonts and did pretty much 
what the Taft party repeated later. 

They were met at the wharf by polit- 
ical deputations and a special train, with 
disinfectants, strong drinks and mosquito 
nets. Then they ran across the fifty © 
miles of railway and back. 

Each of the short five days was occu- 
pied by some short, easy railway excur- 
sion under the most elaborate precau- 
tions lest an insect more or less should 
jeopardize the success of their inexpen- 
sive outing. On October 5th the run 
was to the site of the Bohio dam, and 
such was the scare in the party that only 
one man ventured to the edge of the 
water. Next day another railway run 
was made to the site of the proposed 
Gamboa dam—under similar precau- 
tions. 

Each night they were all carefully 
towed out to sea beyond the range of 
Colon smells, alligators, mosquitos and 
other savage beasts, and slept the sleep 
of those who sleep while others scratch. 
Next day (October 7th) the visit was to 
the famous and much exaggerated Cu- 
lebra Cut, where many of the party de- 
clined to enter for fear of catching some 
disease germ. Sunday was officially la- 
beled a day of rest, if we may speak of 
rest in the case of those who are weary 
of sitting down. 

On the oth there was an exchange of 
official visits, cigars and drinks at Pana- 
ma, next day the illustrious commission 
held a farewell reception on board the 
Government yacht, and on the day fol- 
lowing, October 11th, they headed for 
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home, having seen the “official” Isthmus 
and having carefully avoided the swamp 
in which the majority of Colon labor is 
today forced to congregate. 

And yet this eminent chairman made 
a speech in Washington wherein he said 
(November oth): “If we have not made 
the dirt fly we have made the filth fly!” 
adding this cruel joke: “If sickness could 
ever be regarded .as a boon, it may be 
thought so in Colon!” 

Mr. Taft promised officially that by 
December tst Colon would have a splen- 
did water supply! There is today no 
water supply in Colon. Mr. Taft does 
injustice to his countrymen by treating 
flippantly questions involving human life 
by the thousands. We are not all chil- 
dren or fools. We do not need reports 
which read like the circulars of doubtful 
land companies. > 

I went to see the sewer system of Pa- 
nama City. Our political engineer had 
put in a single pipe calculated to carry 
away both human offal and rain water. 
In dry weather the human filth stuck in 
the pipes and would not pass on. Dur- 
ing the last rain, a few days ago, the vol- 
ume of water was so great that it backed 
the sewage up into the cellars and ruined 
many houses, to say nothing of threat 
ening the foundations of many more. 

Who did this job? Has he been dis- 
missed from the service or has he been 
brought to trial? 

When I looked into matters of this 
nature I soon learned that So and So 
was the protégé of Senator this or Sena- 
tor that—there was nothing to do but 
keep it out of the papers and lay all the 
blame on the climate or the rain. 

A plain man naturally asks, Why was 
a sewerage system undertaken without 
first knowing something of local condi- 
tions? Or I might go further and ask, 
Why was a sewer built at all? What 
we need on the Isthmus is not sewers, 
but common cleaning of the streets, back 
vards and cesspools. Sewers are things 
of doubtful utility in communities that 
are not trained to them. Madrid has no 
sewers. Berlin had none until after the 
war with France. Baltimore is but now 
talking about the matter. 

What we reed on the Canal Zone is 
an honest and efficient corps of sanitary 
police who shall go daily from house to 


house, not with medicines and ridicu- 
lous disinfectants, but with shovels and 
brooms and carts, doing daily for Pa- 
nama what the Japanese or Malay head 
of a village does in his little paradise. 

That form of sanitation can be con- 
trolled, and it is, moreover, in harmony 
with the traditions of the people. 

An official of the railway called my at- 
tention to needless waste of time and 
money, saying, in substance: 

Let us suppose that the chief orders 
a certain house repaired—and there is 
much of this, for the old French Com- 
pany has left us a handsome legacy of 
excellently planned and built houses ex- 
tending the whole line of the canal. 

The work begins, and, according 
to official rules, the estimate is made and 
application filed for a fixed amount of 
supplies, calculated according to such 
needs as were apparent at the time of 
survey. 

The gang of carpenters, etc., are at 
work—and let us note again parentheti- 
cally that under present conditions it is 
something to brag of when you can hold 
a gang of negroes long together to do 
such a job! 

Well, as you proceed with the repairs 
as ordered, you may discover certain de- 
fects which were not apparent on first 
inspection. A new estimate must. be 
made. A new application must be filed. 
This application must pass to a superior 
bureau—a higher official must endorse it 
and pass it on to another. Finally the 
order is approved and filed with the 
railway company. They take their time, 
and thus, for the sake of a few feet of 
planks or a pound of nails, the chief en- 
gineer may be compelled to hold up for 
many days a work involving hundreds 
of men,, all drawing pay for doing 
nothing. 

This red tape is one reason why the 
negroes have to wait so long for their 
pay—often more than two weeks. The 
accounts have to be audited in so many 
different ways that many a negro, par- 
ticularly if he is sick and anxious to sail 
for Jamaica, will sacrifice his pay rather 
than lose “the number of his mess” on 
board the steamer 

When the hospital work was consoli- 
dated—that is to say, the Republic of 
Panama made to work together with the 
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doctors of the American Canal Zone— 
the American medical chief insisted upon 
buying his professional instruments in 
America. 

The Panama medical chief objected, 
on the ground that they were better in 
Germany, to say nothing of being less 
costly. The American chief, however, 
insisted and carried this point, on the 
ground that it was more patriotic to be 
cut up with a costly, but inferior, imple- 
ment rather than buy one that was cheap, 
but foreign.- 

But on the day when the American 
chief was embarking for New York in 
order to purchase his supplies of Ameri- 
can tools the Panama doctor came to him 
and said: “I can buy those identical 
American tools here ¢heaper than you 
can buy them in New York! A Ger- 
man house orders them for me. They 


go from New York to Berlin and from 
Berlin a second time across the Atlantic, 
and in spite of all that travel I get them 
here cheaper than you can in 
York!” 

If any one doubts this story I .beg to 


New 


offer him all the evidence that would 
carry conviction in a court of law. 

On the occasion of my visit the clergy 
of the Isthmus were loud in protest be- 
cause the United States authorities had 
imported at considerable expense severs! 
hundreds of colored ladies. 

Prostitutes are not needed on the Isth- 
mus—and 
call to send for them at the expense of 
the taxpayer. They may be trusted to 
come without any especial assistance 
whenever Colon clamors for kindred 
consolation. For further details in this 
matter I refer the inquisitive reader to 
ministers of the gospel now on the Isth- 
mus—for instance, the Rev. Thomas H. 
Wood, who has been a missionary in 
South ' America; Rev. Mr. King, of the 
British Wesleyan Church; the rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Mr. Es- 
kins. 

The correspondent of the New York 
Herald at the Isthmus is an ornament to 
his difficult and honorable calling, and 
his letter of November 18th, which ar- 
rived in time to flavor the Thanksgiving 
sermons of many American pulpits, is a 
document which our Washington offi- 
cials should occasionally refer to when 


if they were there is no 


preparing an address on the elevating in- 
fluence of American rule over alien 
races! 

The way to fight such immorality at 
the Isthmus is to raise up conditions fa- 
vorable to family life. In order to en- 
courage young men we should prepare 
places where they can bring their wives 
and rear families. Furthermore, - the 
same power which recruits the man 
should also have some say anent the 
woman who is destined to make or mar 
his career. We want no vapid village 
belles or women who come here limp 
from idleness and overeating. We. want 
women who can sew and cook and bring 
up babies and cheer their husbands, and 
of this kind we cannot have too many. 

Today we have the grotesque picture 
of a legal tribunal at- the Isthmus the 
head of which is Spanish, serving. out 
law according to Spanish usage; and 
with him are associated two Americans 
who know but their own local American 
law, and who are not even familiar with 
the language of the place, which is Span- 
ish. 

The confusion resulting from this may 
be compared to what would result if we 
attempted to run a transcontinental train 
without determining beforehand a stand- 
ard of time. 

I met many American officials who 
knew not a word of Spanish. Even the 
two doctors who came aboard my ship 
to torment innocent passengers knew not 
a word of Spanish, albeit they were in a 
Spanish port and dealing with passen- 
gers from Spanish speaking countries. 

Criticism is barren unless sympathetic 
and constructive. Is this narrative dis- 
couraging ? 

Not at all, for it has, I hope, helped 
us to note the fact that the alarms which 
have been raised about the Isthmus are 
largely bugaboos, and that the present 
problem is one with which we, in our 
mechanical and engineering capacity, are 
familiar. 

In other words, we have but to apply 
business methods to a business proposi- 
tion, and then, and not till then, will the 
filth fly, and also the dirt at the bottom 
of the big ditch. But first of all we must 
make the politicians flv—the barnacles. 
the drones, the men with weak chins and 
flabby lips who today are standing about 
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the works of the Isthmus and acting as 
a constant source of discouragement to 
negroes who kriow the difference between 
a real man and the “ornary, mean white 
trash |” 

We are practical men—let us there- 
fore profit by the experience of our 
predecessors. 

The practical man does not build a 
hotel in a swamp; he makes inquiries and 
does not select a site where fever is the 
main crop. 

The practical man drains his fields be- 
fore inviting his friends to build homes. 
A practical man would have drained 
Colon before permitting 10,000 negroes 
to settle there. 

The practical man would immediately 
take those negroes away from that 
swamp, where they are losing their 
strength, and locate them in camps on 
the neighboring: hills. 

The practical man asks why there is 
not common justice for the negro; why 
there are not tribunals before which 


labor disputes can be summarily treated. 
The practical man wants to know why 


we cannot appoint agents for the protec- 
tion of negro interests, just as we an- 
point similar officers to protect immi- 
grants arriving in New York. 

The practical man asks for the dis- 
missal of the present army of useless 
white officials and a selection of compe- 
tent men at fair salaries, according to 
business principles. 

Civil service examinations should he 
required—such examinations as would 
satisfy a practical man—a physical ex- 
amination, and, above all. a searching 
moral one, in order to satisfy us 
that he has the qualities that go to 
make an all round, sound. straicht 
and common sense servant of his Gov- 
ernment. 

Today it would be a reckless father 
who would advise a son to take employ- 
ment on the Canal Zone. Yet under 


practical conditions such a service would 
draw our best young men. 

The pay need not be high, but the can- 
didates must feel that the eye of an hon- 
est commander is on them and that they 
will be promoted according to merit. 

The practical man also realizes that 
the success of the canal is bound up with 
the nature of the powers which may be 
given to the general commanding the 
labor forces on the Isthmus. 

The man to whom this honor is en- 
trusted should be made to feel that his 
position is not for this year or,even for 
ten, but for life. He should be the Dic- 
tator of the whole Zone and its adjacent 
municipal territory, and in this post feel 
the same security as a judge of the Su- 
preme Court at Washington. 

The salary should be generous, with a 
retiring pension for disability or old age. 
He should have an official palace in 
which to receive official guests, and also 
an adequate allowance for necessary en- 
tertainment. 

Such a commander would immediately 
cut off from the pay rolls the fancy men 
drawing $10,000 for worse than useless 
duties. He would abolish the $10,000 a 
year press agents, who are not needed, 
unless you admit that the Government 
needs to conceal the truth. 

This proposed chief is not far off— 
there are plenty of them within call of 
the White House telephone. West Point 
alone could furnish a dozen of them to- 
morrow, to say nothing of the Boston 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft no doubt 
mean well when they give us the assur- 
ance that political jobbery is foreign to 
their natures. At the same time, job- 
bery flourishes under their noses and 
they appear to be incapable of stopping 
it. The people at large need to appre- 
ciate this fact and to consider some 
change in a’system which already gives 
ominous signs of rottenness. 

PANAMA, DECEMBER, 1905. 





Two Autumn Sonnets — 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet LAuREATE OF ENGLAND. 


Nay, do not bear away the fallen leaves, 

But, where they fluttering fell, there let. them 

lie ; 

For widowed Autumn ponderingly grieves, 

And she will weep until her tears be dry. 
Treat not her sacred mournfulness as though 

It were but the passing petulance of Spring; 
Here is a real and not a wanton woe, 

And in her woods no wooing minstrels sing, 
Yet hath she got a music all her own, 

When the leaves rustle, and the acorns fall, 
And ever and anon some warbler lone 

Doth with brief note glad midsummer recall. 


Walk by her side and she will take your hand, 
And speak wise thoughts until you understand. 


IT. 


In this resplendent Autumn of your days 
You seem yet lovelier even than in Spring, 
More musical your voice, more young your gaze, 
More dear, more richly dowered in everything. 
Now in your promise lurks no faithless vow, 
Nor in your tearful tenderness caprice; 
Blossom and fruit together deck you now, 
And Love abides, companionéd by Peace. 
O keep, then, as you are, nor let Time cast 
One shadow on the dial of your days, 
Nor wintry rime nor desecrating blast 
That beauty rob where nothing yet decays. 
But, should Love’s last petition be denied, 
You still will find me, faithful at your side. 


AsHForD, Kent, ENcLAND 





Our New Government in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


come at last, and even more sud- 

denly than of late we had been 
led to expect. While men were still 
doubting whether Mr. Arthur Balfour 
would dissolve Parliament all at once or 
would wait to see what might come of a 
new session under the same Government, 
he has taken neither the one course nor 
the other, but has resigned his office, 
brought his administration to an end, 
and thus enabled the Liberal Party to re- 
turn at once to power after some ten 
years spent in opposition. One imme- 
diate result of this step is that the Lib- 
eral Ministers will have to appeal to the 
country by a dissolution of Parliament 
and a General Election before many 
weeks have passed, and will thus have 
the whole trouble and the ey 
put on their shoulders. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
have learned long before this article of 
mine reaches New York who the men 
now in office are, and I shall therefore 
only offer such comments as occur to me 
and shall not endeavor to make my ar- 
ticle a summarized record of these pass- 
ing events. Every one knew already 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was to be the Prime Minister, and most 
of us had already formed our judgment 
as to his capacity for such a position. I 
spent many years in the House of Com- 
mons while Sir Henry was a leading 
member there, now in the Government 
and more lately in opposition, and he 
always appeared to me to be a man cer- 
tain to become under the existing condi- 
tions the head of a Liberal Administra- 
tion. He has a distinct political capacity, 
a remarkable firmness of resolve, and a 
quality of steadfastness and courage 
which makes one feel that no ordinary 
difficulties will ever induce him to turn 
back from any path on which he has 
deliberately entered. Those who have 
met him in private life well know that 
he is-endowed with a happy gift of 


ie long looked for change has 


humor which enables him often to find ° 


amusement where other men might only 
find vexation and trouble, and this happy 
gift is sometimes displayed in his par- 
liamentary speeches, altho not so often 
as many of his friends might wish to 
find it. Intellectually he is not the equal 
of such mien as John Morley and James 
Bryce, who are now his associates in the 
Cabinet; but he has a distinct capacity 
for administrative work and parlia- 
mentary leadership which is not neces- , 
sarily found in conjunction with the 
higher intellectual gifts. He is, like 
Morley and Bryce, one of the Liberal 
leaders: who have stood firmly by that 
policy of Home: Rule which Mr. Glad- 
stane was the first Prime Minister to put 
into. the form of a legislative measure. 
On the whole, I-do-not see how the Lib- 
erals could possibly have found a better 
man just now for their Prime Minister 
than they have in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

Among the difficulties which must con- 
front the present Admu.‘stration are 
those arising out of the fact that some 
members of the Government are not so 
firm, or I suppose so thora/v convinced, 
on the Home Rule question as is the pres- 
ent Prime Minister. There are some of 
the new Ministers who, altho not avow- 
edly or perhaps actually opposed to the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland, are 
yet inclined to regard it as a measure 
which will bear postponement and to be- 
lieve that it might conveniently be kept 
out of sight for some coming sessions 
or that Home Rule might be reduced to 
some minor measures dealing with what 
might be called municipal administration 
in Ireland. These men have not, indeed, 
followed Lord Rosebery in his actual re- 
nunciation of Home Rule—much, I 
fancy, to his disappointment—but they 
are understood to be not steadfast and 
energetic Home Rulers, like John Morley 
and James Bryce, for instance, and they 
may perhaps do their best to keep the 
whole question in the background for the 
present. Now, the Irish National Party 
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is at present, and is certain to be, no 
matter how the General Election may 
turn out, an element of immense impor- 
tance in all the movements of the next 
Parliament. It is now a thoroly dis- 
ciplined body, if we except one’ or two 
Irish Nationalists who still hold some- 
what apart, and it has a leader endowed 
with great eloquence, the highest skill 
and judgment in the conduct of his par- 
liamentary work, a man who is every day 
rising to higher consideration in the 
House of Commons and in the English 
press, Mr. John E. Redmond. The Irish 
National Party is now so large in num- 
bers that it would be hardly possible for 
the Liberal Administration to remain in 
power if it were to turn the Irish Na- 
tionalists against it by any effort to post- 
pone indefinitely the introduction of a 
Home Rule measure. I am therefore 
strongly inclined to hope and to believe 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
will be able to exercise such authority 
over some of his colleagues in office as 
may compel them to leave Lord Rose- 
bery to the plowing of his lonely furrow 
and to régard that dismal figure as a 
warning and not an encouragement. 
One of the most prominent figures in 


the newly constructed Cabinet is that 0} 
Mr. John Burns, who holds the impor 
tant office of President of the Board 0! 
Trate. Mr. Burns began his life ani 
carried on, I might almost say, the whol 
of his life thus far as a workingman, 
and he is the first belonging to the order 
of workingmen who has ever held rank 
as a Cabinet Minister. Other working 
men have indeed been members of an 
Administration, but my American read- 
ers are, [ am sure, well aware of the 
difference between membership of the 
Cabinet and membership of the outer 
Government circle. Mr. Burns is a man 
of great ability, energy and eloquence. 
He is, and has always been, a total ab- 
stainer of the most rigorous and con- 
sistent order, and he seems to have found 
his principal enjoyment of life in his 
earnest efforts to amend the condition of 
his working brethren and indeed of hu- 
man beings everywhere. I cannot help 
feeling a little puzzled to conjecture 
what John Burns will contrive to do with 
the large salary which he is to receive 
from his office, a salary of £2,000 a year. 
He certainly will not spend any of it on 
dry champagne or in costly cigars; in 
expensive fashionable clothing, or for 
jewelry for the women of his family. 
But I think I may take it for granted 
that he will find many cases of honest 
poverty and of unemployed industry 
where some temporary and timely help 
might prevent disastrous results and 
supply a chance for a new and a happier 
course of life, and I take it for granted 
that John Burns will have an open hand 
for all such claims and that none of his 
official salary will fail to be well spent. 
Another interesting appointment, al- 
tho one of a very different order, is that 
of Winston Churchill, who has _ been 
made Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Winston Churchill is the son of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, one of the 
most brilliant members of the House of 
Commons during my recollection. When 
I first entered the House Lord Randolph 
was a member of that famous Fourth 
Party, a party consisting of only four 
members, who acted in absolute inde- 
pendence of all the recognized and estab- 
lished parliamentary parties and made 
themselves occasionally a trouble to 
Liberals and Tories alike, while some- 
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times combining with our Irish Nation- 
alist Party to obstruct and bewilder our 
opponents. The other members of the 
Fourth Party were Arthur James Bal- 
four, the late Prime Minister; Sir John 
Gorst and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
—names already known to readers in all 
parts of the civilized world. Winston 
Churchill, who is still a young man, 
served as a cavalry officer in many: cam- 
paigns and expeditions, but more lately 
he took to political life and obtained a 
seat in the House of Commons. He en- 
tered Parliament as a Conservative 
member, but some of the doings of the 
late Conservative Government, and es- 
pecially the dealings of the Conservative 
Party generally with Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, converted Churchill into an op- 
ponent of the then existing administra- 
tion, and, a rare event in the House of 
Commons, he actually crossed the floor 
of the House and took his seat on the 
benches of the Liberal Opposition. He 
has all his father’s independence of 
spirit; has thus far given prom- 


one of its most ready, versatile and im- 
pressive debaters and held the office of 
Home Secretary in one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Governments. I think we may 
therefore take it for granted that the 
present Prime Minister must have had 
good reason to know that Mr. Asquith 
would prove himself a successful finan- 
cier as well. Mr. Asquith is very popu- 
lar in London society, and his wife, who 
was once Miss Margot Tennant, daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Tennant, is one of the 
leaders of that order of metropolitan so- 
ciety which claims to be at once fashion- 
able and artistic. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has, in fact, not introduced 
into his Ministry any one who could not 
be said to have made for himself a dis- 
tinct name before opportunity had arisen 
for inviting him to take part in the gov- 
ernment of the empire. It is quite com- 
mori for a Prime Minister, when forming 
a new administration, to offer places to 
men who have merely family claims to 
ministerial position, but, altho Sir Henry 





ise of great parliamentary ca-’ 
pacity, and is, I think, a man of 


higher culture and more literary 
and artistic taste than his gifted 
father seemed: to have devel- 


oped. Unquestionably Winston 
Churchill did much to shake the 
confidence in the late Conserva- 
tive Administration, and _ the 
new Liberal Government has 
acted with wisdom as well as 
with gratitude ‘in offering him 
a place among its leading mem- 
bers. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has certainly got 
around him an unusually large 
number of men endowed with 
great and genuine capacity. 
One of the most brilliant 
speakers among them is Mr. 
Asquith, who has accepted the 
office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I must own that I had 
not expected to see in Mr. As- 
quith the coming Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He is a barris- 
ter by profession and _ has 
proved himself a thoroly bril- 
liant and successful pleader, and 
since he came into the House 
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has brought with him to the work of 
government several men who are en- 
tirely new to official place, he has not 
brought in any man whose name has not 
already commended itself to public con- 
fidence. In Ireland the new appoint- 
ments which have to deal with that coun- 
try have given the fullest satisfaction and 
are received with a genuine welcome. 
Lord Aberdeen enters on the office of 
Irish Viceroy for the second time, and 
during his former administration made 
himself thoroly popular with the na- 
tional public, while his wife, Lady Aber- 
deen, won for herself absolute affection 
everywhere thruout the island by her 
sympathetic nature and her unceasing 
work of help and of charity. Mr. James 
Bryce enters on a new career as Irish 
Chief Secretary, and I shall be much 
surprised, indeed, if that new career does 
not entwine the shamrock with his al- 
ready won laurels. 

Thus far I have written only on politi- 
cal subjects, and, indeed, just at present 
there is not much talked. of here but 
political changes, prospects and person- 
alities. Nothing very remarkable in lit- 
erature has been brought out within the 
last few weeks, but I have just received 
from Canada a book by an English au- 
thor which interests me deeply, and. it, 
too, deals only with political questions. 
This book is “Irish History and the Irish 
Question,” by Professor Goldwin Smith, 
the famous scholar, thinker and author, 
who has for some years past been living 
in Toronto, Canada. The volume is pub- 
lished by Messrs, Morang & Co., To- 
ronto. I have had the honor of know- 
ing Goldwin Smith for many years, .and 
the longer I have known him the greater 


has become my admiration for his intel-. 


lectual gifts, for his energetic character, 


and for his sympathy with every effor: 
to add to the happiness of humanity. 

sincerely hope that this latest volume oi 
his will find readers in every part of the 
civilized world. I can express this wish 
none the less sincerely, altho there are 
some of Goldwin Smith’s views as to the 
recent and the present conditions of Ire- 
land with which I cannot entirely agree. 
No one can question his sincere sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the Irish 
laboring population and with all earnest 
efforts made to bring about a better sys- 
tem of land tenure in Ireland. But when 
he comes to deal with the great national 
question, that of Home Rule, and with 
the history of what I may call the Irish 
National Parliamentary Party, I do not 
think that he shows his usual penetration 
and foresight. He appears to me too 
much inclined to think that Ireland’s 
needed remedies are only some improve- 
ments in her local and municipal sys- 
tems, and does not seem to appre- 
ciate the national claim and the national 
desire of the Irish people to govern Ire- 
land, according to their own ideas and 
experiences, while still remaining as 
Canada and the Australasian colonies re- 
main loyal partners in the empire. Gold- 
win Smith appears to be under the im- 
pression that Home Rule means nothing 
but a breaking away from any associa- 
tion whatever with Great Britain, and 
also that the Irish Parliamentary Party 
have been given to the encouragement 
openly and secretly of disturbance and 
outrage. These are the principal and, 
indeed, the only serious faults I have to 
firid with this volume, which must un- 


“doubtedly add, if such addition be need- 


ful, to the author’s reputation as a phil- 
osephic thinker and as a student and a 


* lover of humanity. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Billy: A True Yarn: 


bY JAM&S H. WILLIAMS. 


NE of the best men I was ever 
C) shipmates with was a he goat, 
and one of the worst hounds was 

a brute called, for courtesy’s sake, a man. 

The bark’s name was “Helaroara,” of 
Run Around, No Breakfast. 

The captain’s name was Larruper, and 
from the fact that he always wore a red 
skull cap, the boys dubbed him “Old 
Antichrist.” 

Tom Swattem was bos’n, and the 
Mongolian pot wrestler was designated 
on the ship’s articles as Ah-Chuk, and 
otherwise nicknamed “Chink.” 

I was the oracle of the forward end. 

Whenever anything came on board for 
which no name or use could be found, it 
was always brought to me to be officially 
christened and assigned to its proper 
place in the sphere of natural economy— 
usually over the side, where there’s plen- 
ty of room for everything. 

At Ilo-Ilo somebody brought two Ma- 
lays on board in exchange for a couple 
of advance notes and a bottle of canea. 

They—the Malays, not the advance 
notes—looked so much like monkeys I 
almost thought I recognized them. 

I named one of them Johnny Hilo and 
the other one Patsey, and the names 
stuck. 

Johnny got a job in the cockpit tar- 
ring the anchor chains and Patsey 
found steady employment holystoning 
the *tween decks. That’s all they were 
good for and they were not much good 
at that. 

At Honolulu we got a pig, a quaint, 
inquisitive little cuss, who soon became 
a general favorite. I named him Punch 
and appointed him Head Squealer, and 
assigned him to duty at the forecastle 
door to call the watch every morning at 
breakfast time. 

Punch made a most efficient and reli- 
able squealer, but unfortunately he got 
washed overboard in a gale of wind one 
night before we got ready to eat him, 
so I don’t know what his name is now. 

At Penang the most esteemed acqui- 
sition to our floating menagerie was the 


biggest and ugliest dog ever pupped. I 
never saw his color anywhere else, so, 
of course, I don’t know the name of it. 
As to his breed—well, refer to Darwin. 

I labeled him “Bos’n,” out of compli- 
ment to my esteemed friend Tom Swat- 
tem, and assigned him to gangway duty, 
so I might get a chance to snooze in my 
anchor watch. The dog made much the 
better bos’n of the two. 

My hero, the goat, came on board at 
the Isle of France, where we loaded 
chemicalized railroad ties for Rangoon. 

I christened him “Billy” on the spot. 
Billy was no ranik or destitute Paddy 
West send off, but a full rigged, respect- 
able seafaring goat, of the noble “butt 
in” breed. And he carried all his be- 
longings with him. 

Billy always wore a mixed suit of 
brown, yellow and white goat hide, with 
a black patch pasted across his memory 
pane. 

Billy’s chief pride lay in a long pair 
of aggressive looking horns and a splen- 
did set of Yankee Doodle whiskers. 

Billy also brought with him an appe- 
tite and a disposition, and he was highly 
perfumed with essence of get out. 

Billy greeted me with a friendly nod 
as he mounted the gangway with the 
strong assistance of a block and strap. 

We shook—er—horns cordially, and I 
volunteered to escort him forward and 
introduce him. The main deck was only 
about forty-seven feet wide, but after a 
long series of “Alphonse and Gaston” 
antics, during which Billy continually in- 
sisted that the right of personal prece- 
dence should be given to me, we man- 
aged to squeeze thru and reach the fore- 
castle. 

The day happened to be Sunday, and 
when I introduced Billy to the boys, who 
were loafing under the forward awning, 
they made way for him with splendid 
unanimity. 

Billy nodded pleasantly all round 
(none of the boys could talk goat), and 
then I showed him his quarters under the 
forecastle head. 
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Owing to my own ignorance of goat 
at that time, I had considerable difficulty 


in explaining to Billy the great impor- . 


tance of preserving the windlass bitts in- 
tact. It was also a hard matter to con- 
vince him that the manilla lanyard which 
I bestowed upon him was to preserve 
him from personal injury in case of ac- 
cident. 

I visited Billy after supper, and of- 
fered him a couple of pan-tiles and a 
chew of tobacco, all of which he grate- 
fully accepted, especially the chew, for 
Billy reeked some, but he did not smoke. 

After bidding Billy a cordial good 
night I went and turned in. 

About 11.30 p. m. that night I was 
awakened by a most unusual commotion 
on the main deck. Jumping hastily into 
my dungarees, | hastened out the fore- 
castle door, and there I saw the Bos’n 
and Billy engaged in a heated dispute 
over the question of official mascotship. 
Billy was rearing boldly on his hind legs 
looking for an opening and Bos’n was 
dodging warily around trying to secure 
a strangle hold. 

In the wind-up Billy carried the day, 
or rather the night, by butting his rival! 
overboard thru an open side port, to be 
eagerly gobbled by a vigilant shark. 

That settled the question, and next 
day Billy was elected ship’s mascot by 
unanimous consent. 

Tho somewhat aggressive in his habits 
and a little reckless in his general de- 
portment, Billy made an excellent mas- 
cot, and the ship had good luck from 
that day forward. 

Billy was a proud goat, somewhat aris- 
tocratic in his demeanor and rampant in 
his habits. But he never took anybody’s 
back-wash and he never starved for the 
want of a mouth. 

He was very discriminating in the se- 
lection of his friends, but beyond that no 
respecter of persons. In bestowing his 
favors he never drew the line anywhere 
from the taffrail to the knightheads. , 

The only two people on board with 
whom Billy could by any means be per- 
suaded to associate were the emasculat- 
ed little cabin boy, which the captain car- 
ried for a football, and myself, the ship’s 
oracle. As for the rest, Billy only re- 
garded them as a set of ninepins, to be 
bowled over at will; but his pet aversion 


was Ah-Chuk, the Chinese cook, a feel- 
ing which was strongly reciprocated by 
the Chink himself. 

It should be recorded right here, how- 
ever, that this feeling of mutual ill-will 
was entirely due to the characteristic 
perverseness of Chinese stupidity and 
not to the inherent offensiveness of the 
belligerent goat. 

Altho there was a great deal of pride 
in his character, Billy was not particular 
in the matter of diet. He could eat 
scupper-nails, but other things seemied to 
agree with him better. 

| hate to cast any reflections on the 
personal honesty of an old, esteemed 
shipmate, but for veracity’s sake I must 
admit right here that I never let Billy 
know where I kept my oilskins and sou’- 
wester. 

The mutual animus which existed be- 
tween Billy and the cook began at Mau- 
ritius and ended on the way to Rangoon, 
in the manner which I shall hereinafter 
relate. I may also add, in passing, that 
Billy’s opinion of Chink was heartily en- 
dorsed by every man Jack before the 
mast. 

Since Billy’s name did not appear on 
the ship’s articles, it was assumed by the 
afterguards that he was mascot by suf- 
ferance only, and no allowance was made 
for him in whacking out the daily ra- 
tions “under the act.” 

For this reason I had earnestly en- 
treated Chink to set aside the yarn par- 
ings and other galley refuse for the spe- 
cial delectation of his goatship. 

But this he obstinately refused to do 
and persisted in laboriously throwing 
them over the side instead. 

“Me no come fleedee gloatee,” he ex- 
claimed testily when I urged this point 
in Billy’s behalf. 

“Me no likee gloatee! You likee him? 
You fleedee. Gloatee stinkee! Damn 
gloatee !” 

“Damn you, too, ye bloody heathen,” 
growled old Tom: Grunt, bristling up. 
“You didn’t come to feed anything, 
‘ceptin’ yer own dirty, yaller face. Yer 
coffee is all merlasses an’ yer tea is all 
slops; yer duff is all putty, an’ ye scoff 
all ther menavelius yerself. Ba! If | 
was a goat I’d butt ther stuffin’ out o 
yer yaller hide.” 

But criticism only served to make 
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Chink still more obstinate, and the 
luscious leavings which Billy craved so 
much still continued to go over the side. 
Driven by the pangs of hunger, Billy 
had already made a few unsuccessful 
raids on the galley, which Chink had 
cruelly resented by deluging him with 
hot water, which treatment did neither 
serve to improve the creature’s temper 
or diminish his appetite. 

While we were engaged in washing 
down one morning I noticed poor Billy 
nibbling reflectively at a corner of the 
fore hatch tarpaulin and casting, mean- 
while, a wistful eye on a pan of flap- 
jack batter which stood alone and un- 
protected on a corner of the galley mess 
locker. 

I appreciated Billy’s feelings on the 
subject of fresh batter, and was seized 
with a desire to help him out. Looking 
in the galley door where Chink was flip- 
flopping about in great haste with his 
breakfast preparations, I called out: 
“Chink, lay ’aft quick, the steward wants 
you.” 

Chink threw off his apron with an 
angry gesture, and started ’aft on the 
double shuffle to find out what he wasn’t 


wanted for. 

Presently he came shuffling back, look- 
ing more vexed than when he went. 

“Stewee no wantee me,” he snapped 
angrily. “What for you lie me? Sailor- 
man too muchee liee!” 

“That’s all right, Chink,” I answered, 


cheerfully; “he will want you pretty 
soon. Go ahead.” 

When Chink got back to the galley 
there stood Billy with his fore hoofs 
braced upon the ledge of the mess locker, 
his long face immersed nearly to his 
eyes in the sacred cabin batter, and slob- 
bering away to his heart’s content. 
Chink emitted a yell, something between 
a death-wail and an Indian war-whoop, 
and made a savage lunge at Billy with a 
convenient pot-hook. Billy beat a hasty 
but dignified retreat before the advanc- 
ing pot-hook, and came on deck with 
smacking chops and dripping whiskers. 

Captain Larruper, a strict and stern 
disciplinarian in all things, was above 
all an especial stickler for punctuality at 
meal times, and particularly at breakfast 
time. Whoever was responsible for a 
late breakfast would remain the object 


of his unbridled wrath for the remain- 
der of the day. No one knew this better 
than Chink, who had had the misfortune 
to fall under the ban of autocratic dis- 
pleasure more than once for slight 
lapses of duty in this regard. 

Seven bells was drawing near, and 
there was no time to waste; so Chink 
stirred up his pan of bewildered judy 
paste, just as it was, and went ahead 
with his flapjacks. 

Now, the weather was warm and Billy 
was shedding badly; consequently, he 
had inadvertently dropped some of his 
superfluous hairs among the judy paste. 

That morning the old man had flap- 
jacks for breakfast with whiskers on 
‘em. 

Shortly after seven bells there came a 
muffled bellow, couched in wild and 
blasphemous accents, from the direction 
of the poop, indicating in set terms and 
with certain uncomplimentary allusions 
to his physical, mental, moral and spirit- 
ual make-up, as well as that of his 
“Asiatic” ancestors, that the cook was 
wanted ’aft. 

It was no joke now; he was wanted 
this time, sure enough. 

Iam not cruel enough to prolong the ~ 
agony, but when Chink was suddenly 
ejected from the cabin door and left to 
roll helplessly in the lea scuppers, Billy 
and I both felt that our wrongs had been 
in some degree avenged. 

But the final taming of Ah-Chuk oc- 
curred some days after we left port. 

By some. strange and unfathomable 
perversity of the Chinese mind the epi- 
sode of the bewhiskered pancakes only 
increased the cook’s obstinacy, instead 
of teaching him common sense. 

If we fared badly before that, we fared 
infinitely worse afterward. If the cof- 
fee was boiled molasses before, it became 
tar syrup thereafter; if the tea had been 
slops, it degenerated into dirty water; 
the duff, which had been made without 
plums, was now made without flour, and 
so on ad lib. 

Protests and pleadings at the galley 
door were alike unavailing. Threats or 
violence of any kind were out of the 
question, the cook being a ship’s officer, 
according to statute. 

Therefore, Billy and I got our heads 
together and rigged up a purchase either 
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to get better grub or put the almond- 
eyed grub-spoiler out of commission. 

Now, like most other independent 
characters, Billy nearly always disdained 
friendly advice. On one point, however, 
he was always in full accord with my 
views; that was, that anything I held my 
cap in front of deserved butting into, no 
matter whether it was the cabin window 
or the samson post. Strict economy was 
always observed on board the “Hela- 
roara” in all things appeartaining to the 
ship’s stores or provisions. The fag end 
of everything had to be scrupulously 
saved. 

One day I happened to observe our 
mutual béte noir, the Chink, at the top of 
the ladder leading down into the half- 
deck, industriously pounding the dusted 
lining from inside the staves of an empty 
barrel of flour. 

Chink was leaning well down into the 
barrel, intent only on his task and utterly 
oblivious to all the world beside, the 
wide cloths of his baggy trousers flap- 
ping gaily in the wind like the after-leach 
of the spanker. Such a splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure redress was not to be 
lost, and I promptly called Billy’s atten- 
tion to it by holding my old watch. cap 
about three feet astern of Chink’s other 
end. Billy took the hint, and landed on 
the proper spot without further bidding 
with the force of a battering ram. 

Chink went first into the barrel and 
then thru it, by force of the unexpected 
impact. Then he went end over end, and 
round and round, down the steep ladder 
into the half-deck, where he landed with 
a crash, and rolled about for a few 
moments as snug as a crank in a 
straight-jacket. 

Chink got some control over his new 
surroundings after a while, and, thrust- 
ing a scared, flour besprinkled face thru 
the bottom of the barrel, he looked up 
appealingly at Billy and me, standing at 
the top of the ladder. Billy was rearing 
and ramping impatiently, waiting for the 
next round. 

“Take l’off! Take l’off!” wailed the 
cook from his station in the prostrate 
flour barrel. 

“Take what off?” I asked, a little ex- 
ultantly; “take it off yourself, you 
heathen fool.” 

“No can do, Johnny, no can do,” he 


pleaded; “him gloatee too muchee lolry.” 
“Why don’t you feed him, then?” I re- 
turned, coldly. : 

“Me fleedee, me _ fleedee, plenty 
fleedee,” he promised eagerly; “take 
l’off, take l’off. Me by-m-by fleéedee.” 

“Will you save all the scraps for Billy 
if we let you up?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes; me savee, plenty savee.” 

“Will you stop spoiling our coffee 
with black molasses?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Will you put more tea in the water?” 

“Yes, yes,” consented Chink, wagging 
his head eagerly: 

“Will you put more raisins in the duff 
and more peas in the soup?” I went on 
sternly. 

“Yes, yes; take l’off. Pitty gloatee.” 

“And say, Chink,” I resumed, heart- 
lessly, “will you send the ‘menavelins’ 
into the forecastle every night and give 
us the Sunday ‘dog-basket ?’ ” 

“Yes, yes; me givee, plenty givee,” 
wig-wagged the imprisoned Chink con- 
tritely. 

“And look a-here,” I urged again, 
‘will you promise to stop scalding Billy 
with hot water and calling him heathen 
names in that outlandish gibberish of 
yours?” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Chink, with a 
floury grin. “No more scaldee Missee 
Gloatee. Nice gloatee! Take l’off. Take 
loft!” 

“What do you think, Billy?” I asked. 
“Had we better let up on him?’ Billy 
wiggled his horns -and stamped doubt- 
fully, but turned away from the hatch, 
indicating that he was willing to give 
Chink another trial. 

“Well, all right, Chink,” I said finally, 
“we'll let you off easy this time, but next 
time you try to starve or scald any of us 
look out.” 

Billy and I went forward and enjoyed 
a laugh that would have cracked the ribs 
of a clinker-built whaleboat, leaving Ah- 
Chuk to extricate himself from his pre- 
dicament as best he could. 

Whatever else there may have been to 
complain of on board the “Helaroara” 
after that the grub, if not all that could 
have been desired, was certainly all that 
could be expected, and I actually began 
to get some of the wrinkles out of my 
belly Ba Ba. : 
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It was at Rangoon that Billy distin- 
guished himself as a snake charmer, and 
undoubtedly saved some of our lives at 
the imminent risk of his own. 

It happened on a Sunday afternoon, 
when we were all enjoying an after-din- 
ner siesta underneath the forecastle awn- 
ing. 

I was just dozing off into a comfort- 
able snooze, entirely oblivious of any 
lurking danger, when all hands were 
startled by an unusual commotion on the 
main deck. I could hear Billy’s treble 
bleat tuned to an unusually excited key, 
followed by a rapid and intermittent 
stamping of hoofs. 

“Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a!” Ca-chug, ca-chug, 
ca-chug, went Billy with voice and hoofs, 
over and over again. 

“What’s the row with Billy now?” 
yawned some one next to me. But Bil- 
ly’s shrill bleat continued louder and 
more excited than ever, while the ac- 
companying ca-chug, ca-chug, ca-chug 
of his hoofs plainly told us there was 
something doing. 

I could not bear to leave my old chum 
in trouble alone, so I jumped up and ran 
down on deck, followed by all hands, 
and there, not six feet from the star- 
board forecastle door, we were horrified 
to see poor old Billy engaged in a life- 
and-death encounter with a big spotted 
snake. . , 

The snake was writhing, twisting, 
hissing and darting with lightning-like 
movements, while faithful, courageous 
Billy was stamping on him with all the 
hoofs he had. “It’s all up with poor 
Billy,” I moaned, as I ran for a hand- 
spike to help him out with. 

Before I could return to the scene of 
conflict, however, and bring ,the hand- 
spike to bear Billy had successfullv 
chopped the snake into mincemeat with 
the sharp edges of his shapely hoofs. 

I brought the handspike down once or 
twice on the snake’s head for good meas- 
ure. Then I got hold of Billy, who was 
quivering with excitement, and exam- 
ined his wounds. I found that he had 
been fanged in several places by the 
snake. 

But “while there’s life there’s hope,” 
so I ran aft to the steward and got a 
stick of lunar-caustic from the medicine 
chest. With this I treated Billy’s wounds 
and poulticed them with tar and mud. 


For some days Billy’s life was de- 
spaired of, but gradually he improved. 
and at the end of two weeks was as ram- 
pant and dignified as ever. 

There was not gold enough in all In- 
dia to buy Billy after that, and he was 
decorated with a new collar and a brass 
knob for each of his horns and given the 
entire range of the decks, poop and all. 

He made the finest snake-charmer I 
ever saw. I could easily use up a ream 
of paper writing the authentic history of 
Billy’s exploits, but lack of space: pro- 
hibits me from mentioring but one more, 
and I fear the reader will kick over that. 

That, however, was Billy’s crowning 
exploit, and the one that endeared him 
to me and to nearly every one else, more, 
even, than the charming of the snake. 

Captain Larruper was a large brute, 
weighing about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. The wretched little cabin-boy 
weighed about two hundred pounds less 
—just the convenient weight for han- 
dling. Unfortunately, the Old Man had 
no dumb-bells with him; therefore, he 
spent most of his leisure time, which 
was nearly all the time, practicing on the 
boy, to reduce his weight. 

One fine morning—we were out in the 
Pacific at the time, on our way to the 
West Coast—I got relieved from the 
wheel at eight o’clock, and started for- 
ward to breakfast, followed by my con- 
stant companion, Billy. 

Walking forward on the lee side, I 
saw Captain Larruper busily engaged in 
his usual morning pastime of knocking 
sven bells out of the.cabin-boy with a 
rope’s end. He stood near the break of 
the poop, leaning over the writhing form 
of the suffering boy, whom he held be- 
tween the clutch of his massive legs, 
while he vigorously applied the rope 
with his right hand. 

So intent was the Old Man over his 
exercise that he did not notice our ap- 
proach. In passing I paused to scratch 
my head and rather absentmindedly 
extended my hand with the cap in it 
about three feet abaft the Old Man’s 
position. 

Instantly there was a bleat, a little 
scurry of hoofs, and Billy suddenly 
landed full tilt on the Old Man’s stern- 
post with a thump that must have sprung 
his rudder-head. 

The Old Man shot over the boy, 
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cleared the break of the poop, and 
turned an awkward flip-flop before he 
‘reached the main-deck, where he struck 
with a mighty jar and rolled into the lee 
scuppers. 

When I saw Billy proudly prancing 
with bristling horns on the break of the 
poop, and loudly bleating his defiant 
challenge to the fallen tyrant to renew 
the conflict, I could not help regarding 
him as the noblest brute I had ever seen 
in command of a ship. 

At the court-martial which followed I 
voluntarily appeared.as Billy’s advocate. 

The Old Man was simply aching for 
summary vengeance, but I reminded 
him that to kill a ship’s mascot, except 
for food, would be to violate the most 
sacred of all ancient maritime traditions, 
and would certainly tend to jeopardize 
the success and good fortune of the voy- 
age, if not of the ship itself. I dwelt long 
and feelingly on Billy’s many noble 
qualities and good deeds, and especially 
on his heroic exploit in killing the snake 
at Rangoon. In this connection, I asked 
the court pointedly which it would pre- 
fer, to be butted by a goat or bitten by a 
snake? 

The court stroked its whiskers and re- 
lented somewhat, but decreed that there- 
after thruout the remainder of the voy- 
age Billy’s movements should be restrict- 
ed to that portion of the deck space 
abutting and a-bounding between the 
foremast and the forecastle head. 

I got separated from Billy on the coast 
of Chili, where we went to load salt- 
peter. 

While lying at Pisagua it suddenly oc- 
curred to five us that we had important 
business at Antafagasta, about one hun- 
dred miles further up the coast. [This 


is Mr. Williams’s way of saying he de- 
serted—Enpitor.] Not much of a place 
to look at, but something of a place to 
get to. 

The route lies through a wide strip of 
nitrate soil, where no water exists and 
the transportation facilities available 
there at that time were not much better 
than those in vogue on Staten Island at 
the present day. 

We had no money to buy horses and 
no time to borrow any, so I had to leave 
Billy behind, because I could not lug 
water enough for both of us. But T 
kissed him between the horns before I 
slid down the jib downhaul and started 
on my journey and urged him to ever 
remain as, he was, a good, game goat. 

I suppose that in the nature of things 
Billy must have-long since gone to his 
account. 

I never learned the way of his going, 
but I am ready to wager the price of this 
yarn that he gave a good account of him- 
self in the last round. And, at this time 
of life, I feel that I could not put my pen 
to a better or nobler use than to pay this 
humble but heartfelt tribute to his mem- 
ory. 
Thruout all the realms of recorded 
literature there is not a single passage 
which I admire more than the scriptural 
tribute to the majestic qualities of the 
he goat. 

The old sage who wrote that knew 
what he was talking about if none of the 
rest did. 

Looking down a long list of friends 
which I have made and lost during the 
past thirty years, there is not one whose 
character I more admire or whose mem- 
ory I cherish with more veneration than 
my old shipmate, Billy Ba! ba! 


Quatrain 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


Keep pure amid earth’s sin and sorrow, 

As though you faced some bright tomorrow, 
And felt, beyond liie’s setting sun, 

Your soul’s new day had just begun. 


Avcusta, Ga, 
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The Voyage of the 


‘ Discovery” and the 


Continent of Antarctica 


BY GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. 


AuTHor oF “Turee YEARS oF Arctic Service,” “Hanpsoox or Arctic Discoveries,” Eta 


Ase the voyage of Magellan in 


1520, which placed a fictitious 

polar continent on the map of the 
world, until the twentieth century, Ant- 
arctic voyages have been rare in number 
and comparatively fruitless in results. 
Meanwhile the long and hazardous voy- 
age along the Antarctic Circle of the 
great navigator, Captain Cook, elimi- 
nated the Magellanic continent from 
geographical realities. Later the myth- 
ical land was replaced in part by the ini- 
tial discovery of the American sealing 
captain, Palmer, supplemented by the ex- 
plorations of Ross, Wilkes and others. 
Finally its outlines were charted by the 
prophetic vision of the great oceanog- 
rapher, Sir John Murray, who demon- 
strated the existence of the continent of 
Antarctica. 

The most extensive explorations pre- 
vious to those of Captain Scott are those 
of Sir James C. Ross, which made ex- 
tensive additions to our knowledge of 
the south polar regions. He not only 
discovered a mountainous, ice clad coun- 
try, South Victoria Land, but skirted its 
supposed coastal lines, which were 
marked by an-unbroken sheet of the so 
called ice barrier. Ross described it as 
from 120 to 240 feet above the ocean, 
with level top, without fissures, precip- 
itous and impracticable on its sea face. 
Most astonishing of all, two volcanic 
cones about 12.000 feet high dominated 
the ice clad land, one, Mt. Erebus, being 
aflame with frequent eruptions. 

In late years Larsen, Evenson, Borch- 
grevinck, Gerlache and others have add- 
ed a little here and there, thus creating 
renewed interest in the southern conti- 
nent. As a result four expeditions were 
sent forth—the German under Drygal- 
ski, the Swedish commanded by Norden- 
skidld. and the Scottish under Bruce. 
The English, in the “Discovery,” com- 


manded by Scott, distinctly carried off 
the honors, and this work will be briefly 
discussed.* 

The expedition owes its inception and 
support to the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety, especially of its president, Sir Clem- 
ents Markham. Captain Robert F. Scott, 
a young officer of the Royal Navy, was 
given command. The assigned objects 
were physical observations, especially a 
magnetic survey, the exploration of Ross’s 
ice barrier and adjacent regions; these 
were accomplished with unusual success. 

It appears best to give a summary of 
the results attained, and later dwell brief- 
ly on various phases of the work. 

There was no unusual incident, save 
the accidental death of a seaman at Lyt- 
telton, N. Z., in the voyage from Lon- 
don, July 31st, 1901, to South Victoria 
Land, where a record of movements was 
cachéd at Cape Crozier, in January, 
1902. 

An open sea permitted a full survey of 
the Great Barrier, of which “Ross had 
exaggerated not only its height, but its 
uniformity.” The Parry mountains, Scott 
says, soon proved to be non-existent, the 
“strong appearance of land to the south- 
east” reported by Ross at his extreme 
easterly point in 1842 being groundless. 

Conditions of ice and weather enabled 
Scott to follow the edge of this wonder- 
ful barrier for a distance of 400 miles. 
He found its perpendicular front to vary 
from 10 to 280 feet in height, while 
ocean soundings in its front ranged from 
1,500 to 2,900 feet. At a favorable 
point, Balloon Inlet, the “Discovery” was 
moored to the barrier, 20 feet high, with 
315 fathoms of water under her keel. A 
party made a short march over the ice, 
finding it to be a series of crests and val- 

“THe Voyvace or THe Dtscovery. By Captain 
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leys, with comparatively sharp grades. 
At the ship a unique method of survey- 
ing, suggested by Sir Joseph Hooker, was 
followed; a war balloon inflated with 
compressed hydrogen carried in steel 
tubes. From an elevation of 800 feet 
nothing but a continuous ice cap, with 
striated surfaces, was seen to the south. 
A sounding of 100 fathoms, in 152 de- 
grees W., 76 degrees S., indicated the 
nearness of land, and an ice clad region 
was reached January 29. Scott says: 
“But what a land! On the swelling 
mounds of snow above us there was not 


one break, not a feature to give definition. 


to the hazy outline.” This region, named 
King Edward VII Land, while largely 
snow covered, showed well defined hills, 
with occasional peaks over 2,000 feet 
high. 

It may here be said that the explora- 
tions made by Scott and his lieutenants 
refute the previously accepted idea that 
the ice barrier is the sea face of a conti- 
nental ice cap, of which it is a constit- 
uent and adhering part. While it is cer- 
tain that the barrier-ice is formed on 
land, Scott shows clearly that it is an 
enormous ice sheet, thousands of square 
miles in area, embayed and floating in 
the great inlet between King Edward 
VII and South Victoria lands. 

This great inlet extends easterly on 
the seventieth parallel from 170 degrees 
E. longitude to 158 degrees W. longi- 
tude, and it certainly reaches to 83 de- 
grees S. latitude, tho doubtless with de- 
creasing width. 

Retracing her course from the east 
end of the ice barrier, the “Discovery” 
went into winter quarters in McMurdo 
Sound, at the foot of the well-known 
active volcano, Mount Erebus. There 
she remained from February, 1902. until 
her release from ice and homeward voy- 
age of 1904. 

From the ship three important sledge 
journeys were made, two by Captain 
Scott and one by Lieutenant Rovds. 
Royds’ journey, of about one hundred 
and fifty miles, extended southeasterly 
over the barrier-ice, which was generally 
level, with occasional hummocks- and 
crevasses. It proved that the inlet, 
which might well be named Scott Inlet 
or Gulf, subtends sixteen degrees of lon- 
gitude between the seventy-ninth and 


eightieth parallels of latitude. Scott's 
western journey of two hundred miles 
into the interior of South Victoria Land 
discloses a mountainous ice-covered re- 
gion of great extent. His great sledve 
trip of three hundred miles io 
the south carried him to 82 degrees 
17 minutes S., which exceeds by two 
hundred and fifty miles any prévious 
southing in the Antarctic regions. The 
journey was made over the level barrier- 
ice, his route flanked on the west for the 
whole distance by a bold, mountainous 
land, broken by deep and probably gla- 
cier-filled fiords. 

This daring and successful journey 
goes far to prove that very extended land 
masses exist, probably forming the con- 
tinent of Antarctica alone, tho possibly 
broken into two or three separate lands. 

The scientific discoveries are naturally 
treated briefly, but disclose facts of in- 
terest and importance. The upper winds 
are generally westerly, as indicated by 
the smoke of Erebus, and the sastrugi of 
the high plateaus. The snowfall approx- 
imates five inches annually; the snow 
comes frequently with a’ warm southerly 
blizzard, doubtless a foehn wind. Cen- 
tral Victoria Land rests on a base of 
gneissic rocks. Granite was found in 
large masses, dolorites in great sheets, 
and a beacon sandstone very uniform in 
texture. In the latter were carbonaceous 
fossils, possibly from vegetation, but 
identification is impossible. Zoological 
studies disclose in vegetation a few low 
forms of moss and lichen and a terres- 
trial fauna of one minute wingless in- 
sect. Seven species of whales and dol- 
phins, five seals, and twelve birds were 
found. The magnetic pole is in the 
neighborhood of 156 degrees E. longi- 
tude, 78 degrees S. latitude. 

The “Discovery” went into winter 
quarters February 8, 1902, at Cape Ar- 
mitage, putting up huts on shore for sci- 
entific work, for food, coal, etc., and ken- 
nels for dogs. Life was not without in- 
cident. In ski-ing one man broke a leg, 
another was sadly crippled, while Lieu- 
tenant Armitage fell into the sea one 
night and barely saved himself. 

The worst experiences occurred to an 
autumn sledging party. Polar writers 
have dwelt on-the special dangers of au- 
tumnal sledging, which should be care- 
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fully planned and cautiously executed. 
The first journey, involving two nights, 
ended fortunately, tho Scott says they 
“nearly got into serious trouble by con- 
tinuing their march in a snowstorm, and 
were so exhausted that they were fre- 
quently frostbitten.” The next journey 
not only failed, but had a sad ending. 
Scott frankly says: “Our ignorance was 
deplorable ; we did not know what would 
be required as regards food; how to use 
our cookers; how to put up our tents. 
Amid the general ignorance that pre- 


discussion the fatal decision was made to 
abandon their sledges and attempt to 
reach the ship, a few miles distant.” 
The drifting snow blinded the men, 
the ice surface was smooth, with a sharp 
incline, the footgear was unsuitable, and, 
despite every effort, the men separated. 
The sledge party, wandering blindly, one 
man fell over the ice-front into the sea 
and perished, his companions barely es- 
caping. Fortunately, a sledgeman 
reached the ship and eventually the 
rest were saved, altho severely frost- 
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vailed lack of system was painfully ap- 
parent.” 

Lieutenant Royds, with three officers, 
eight men, and eight dogs, left March 
4th for a short journey to Cape Crozier. 
Things going badly, Royds pushed on, 
sending most of the men back. Travel- 
ing after a blizzard commenced, they 
finally camped in a sheltered spot. “The 
party was exhausted from their heavy 
pull, and more or less frostbitten from 
efforts in the driving snow. Neither 
cooking apparatus was in order, and they 
could not even melt snow to drink with 
their icy cold lunch. .. After some 

















bitten. One man was forty hours with- 
out shelter, other than his clothing and 
freshly fallen snow, and others had most 
thrilling experiences and _hairbreadth 
escapes. Scott, calling it “one of our 
blackest days,” adds that “it was an ex- 
perience that had to be bought.” 

Other autumnal sledging was less 
tragical, tho invariably unsuccessful, 
the last trip of three days covering nine 
miles. 

The four sunless months of. winter 
passed with the usual round of polar 
duties and amusements, unmarked by 
any serious events. Earnestly striving 
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to profit by mistakes, Scott devoted him- 
selt during the dark days to working out 
the details of fieldwork, and at last he 
admirably succeeded. Of endurance to 
cold Scott says: “It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that one becomes hardened 
to the cold; however, one becomes more 
expert in keeping oneself warm.” 

The dogs were wolfish in nature, fall- 
ing on each other and fighting to the 
' death without apparent cause, and were 
necessarily tied to their kennels. An in- 
teresting incident was the escape of two 
dogs, who killed a large seal, which 
nearly proved fatal to one dog, who was 
found pinned to the snow by his chain, 
frozen into the ice under the seal’s body. 

With indefatigable energy the sledg- 
ing campaign of 1903 opened with short 
journeys of varying fortunes but no 
casualties. During one trip the boat- 
swain fell into a crevasse, and again a 
loaded sledge was similarly engulfed; 
fortunately, the man was well-roped, or 
he would have been injured or lost. 

The “Armitage’s” trip of three weeks 
to find a route to the inland ice of Vic- 
toria Land developed scurvy. This threat- 
ened the failure of all sledge-work, but 
by energetic sanitary efforts, chaage of 
diet, etc., very great improvements ‘were 
effected. Scott’s remarks on scurvy 
can hardly be indorsed, and his state- 
ment that Nansen has performed an un- 
surpassed feat as to scurvy is incorrect. 
Fhe expeditions of Nordenskidld, De 
Long and Greely were free from scurvy 
previous to Nansen’s. 

The description of dogs, sledging, out- 
fitting and camp routine, and especially 
of the penguins, are all interesting, even 
if at times the opinions are to be ques- 
tioned. Antarctic conditions are so dif- 
ferent from the Arctic environment that 
comparisons are difficult. Scott’s jour- 
neys are distinctly inferior in distance to 
those of McClintock, Lockwood and 
other Arctic travelers, especially to that 
which most nearly resembles Antarctic 
(sledging, Peary’s repeated trips across 
the Greenland ice-cap. 

In his great southern journey of 1902, 
Scott keeping to the barrier-ice, to the 
.east Of Victoria Land, covered 960 miles 
by dog-sledging in ninety-three days. 
Save incipient scurvy, there was no 
notable incident, it being a case of hard 


field service, under the usual Polar con 
ditions of high winds, severe cold, ani 
limited food. The extreme point reach 
ed was 82° 17’ S. To the southwest was 
the steadily rising mountainous, snow 
covered Victoria Land, culminating in 
Mount Markham 19,000 feet high; t 
the south the level ice barrier continued 
beyond view, with lofty mountain peaks 
on the farthest horizon. 

In February, 1903, the expedition was 
visited by the relief ship “Morning,” but 
the “Discovery” was frozen up in fast 
ice and so obliged to pass a second win 
ter. 

In 1903 Scott made, in fifty-nine days, 
a journey of seven hundred miles to the 
interior snow-covered plateau of Victo- 
ria Land. It is a record of constant 
struggle against difficulties. His sledges 
broke down, half his men had to turn 
back, the winds were so violent that he 
was seven days stormstayed, the temper- 
ature fell nightly to forty degrees below 
zero,. incipient scurvy appeared; but 
nothing discouraged the indomitable 
leader. Passing a point due south of the 
magnetic pole, he turned back, after hav- 
ing traversed two hundred miles of 
changeless snow, at an elevation of about 
eight thousand feet. He tersely de- 
scribes it as “The most desolate region 
of the world. None other at once so 
barren, so deserted, so piercingly cold, 
so wind-swept, or so fearfully monoto- 
nous.’ 

In February, 1904, two relief ships, 
the “Morning” and “Terra Nova,” 
joined the “Discovery,” which fortu- 
nately was able to leave her enforced an- 
chorage. The most critical phase of the 
expedition then followed. 

During a violent gale the “Discovery” 
was driven on a rocky ledge, where she 
seemed to be hopelessly and irretrievably 
lost. For a day she was hourly in proc- 
ess of pounding into pieces, but favora- 
ble changes of wind and current averted 
the horrible prospect of total shipwreck 
after the hazardous polar work seemed 
a matter of the past. 

Captain Scott is happier as an ex- 
plorer.than as an historian. From his 
narrative and charts is absent the name 
of the American who discovered the 
Antarctic continent, Captain N. B. Pal- 
mer. Further, not only does Scott omit 
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mention of Palmer and erase his name 
from the Antarctic map, but he gives the 
credit for the first discovery of land in 
the Antarctic regions to the distinguished 
Russian navigator, Bellinghausen. 

The discovery in the summer of 1820- 
1821 of Palmer Land, from the summit 
of Deception Island, South Shetlands, is 
described in Fanning’s Voyages, p. 435. 
Captain N. B. Palmer in the sloop 
“Hero” visited this land, and on his re- 
turn passage fell in with Bellinghausen, 
whom Palmer informed of the mountain- 
ous land to the south. 

It is regrettable that a narrative of 


such forcefulness, determination and 
success should be marred by even unin- 
tentional neglect of a predecessor; the 
more so as Americans have not infre- 
quently experienced unfair treatment 
from British authors. 

Despite blemishes, this story of effort 
will long endure as a standard of high 
endeavor and heroic accomplishment. 

The volumes are greatly enhanced in 
value by excellent reproductions of Dr. 
Wilson’s unsurpassed series of polar 
photographs. Many of these are of sci. 
entific importance, and all happily eluci- 
date or supplement the narrative. 

Wasnincton, D. C., 


A Letter to the Czar and His Advisers 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


selves! Bethink yourselves now, 

while you are yet appealed to in 
words! For the question of life must, 
at last, arise even to you. For to this 
alone, to this question of life, the voice 
of the people is now turned. 

No one believes any longer in your 
sovereign wisdom and your love for the 
country. You are the first and only en- 
emy of Russia’s salvation and the peo- 
ple’s welfare ! 

Remember! No matter what new 
atrocities, no matter what new horrors, 
your skill as hangmen may devise—more 
blood will no longer frighten anybody. 
Having grown accustomed to look death 
straight in the eye, the people have 
ceased to fear your bullets and bayonets. 
You have trained them to blood and 
death; and they fear no longer your 
threats. You have succeeded in trans- 
forming a peaceful people into brave 
champions for freedom; you have suc- 
ceeded in kindling the fire of revolution 
in the working people. You have been 
striking Russia until it broke the dis- 
graceful chain which you have forged. 
You have tortured the great silent suf- 
ferer until he has shown you his hungry 
teeth. You have done everything to 
start the revolutionary conflagration. 


¢ ENTLEMEN, bethink your- 


You have gone from one end of Russia 
to the other with noose, bayonet and 
knout, and you yourselves have aroused 
it from its long sleep. From the humble 
huts to the mansions of the millionaires, 
from the dull villages to the great cities, 
you have everywhere awakened the ven- 
geance of the people. 

And when the people, still unarmed. 
wanted to shake off without bloodshed 
your will, you have killed them with in- 
creased cruelty. You have driven away 
the people who turned to you with a pe- 
tition. You have devastated villages 
that begged you for land and freedom— 
for bread and rights. You have fired 
upon peaceful working people who came 
to you with a petition in their hands. 
You have done everything to make curs- 
ing and vengeance the watchword of the 
entire land. You have been comforting 
yourselves until all Russia was set on 
fire by revolution. And you yourselves 
have taught the people what “language” 
to use in “speaking” to you. Stationing 
yourselves openly on the ground of vio- 
lence, you yourselves have confederated 
the way of violence. Sending troops up- 
on the people, you have shown that you 
are the enemies of the people and of Rus- 
sia! And when the people saw that it 
was necessary to take from you, not to 
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' ask, you, like a cornered antagonist, 
threw to the people “kind-heartedly” one 
piece after another. Ignoring your or- 
ders, the people held meetings of their 
own accord—you have “permitted” them 
to discuss their most urgent needs. Ig- 
noring your “laws,” the working people 
have stopped the life of the entire great 
land. You have signed a manifesto ac- 
knowledging that the people should have 
the rights of man. Waiting in vain for 
an answer to their demands, the peas- 
ants started to plunder the villages. 
Then you issued another ukase to relin- 
quish redeemable taxes. The press 
seized the right of freedom by force. 
Then you pretended that you yourselves 
had wished it long ago. You have given 
all these rights only when they were 
taken from you by a successful strug- 
gle! 

But here, too, you were a dishonest 
foe. Here, too, giving up your posi- 
tions, oné after another, in the course 
of the battle, you begin again your cam- 
paign, trusting that innocent people will 
believe your promise of peace! 

Now you again recover courage. Now 
you want war again. The highest cir- 
cles again demand new blood, new vic- 
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tims. The black clique, treacherous|, 
breaking the promise, again starts its 
bloody campaign. 

Bethink yourselves! Bethink your 
selves! The power is not in your hands 
now. Life has again gone ahead of you 
all, and the Russian people have reall, 
seized the power. Now that the union 
of all peasants thruout Russia has 
awakened to a conscious life, you must 
give up all thought of regaining your 
former power. The last resort—to re- 
establish the dying organization with fire 
and sword—has gone away from you. 

Remember, now the national parlia- 
ment can be called together without your 
aid and paper orders, and the blood- 
stained land has been torn out from your 
hands. But the people want no war. 
The people do not want to shed even 
“black” blood. To you they send once 
more their messenger. Once more they 
demand a constituent assembly on the 
principle of the electoral rights pro- 
claimed by the entire country. 

Gentlemen, bethink yourselves! Be- 
think yourselves, and do not decline the 
last branch of peace, which the long-en- 
during Russian people bring to you. 

Yasnaya, Portyana, Russia. 


The Church, the University and the € hoi 


Union 


BY REV. ALEX. F. IRVINE 


Pastor OF THE Peorte’s CHurcu, New Haven, Conn. 


not only one of great religious 
value to me personally, but one 
which accentuated the well known fact 
that while the Church is considered there 
to be of very little value, if not a hin- 
drance, to social progress, the name of 
Jesus calls forth the most profound ex- 
pressions of reverence and enthusiasm. 
How I came to be there presents a 
picture of modern church life by no 
means rare. The New Haven church of 
which I was the minister at the time was 
one of those known in our city as “con- 


M Y first night in a labor union was 


servative.” For four years of my minis- 
try there the church was united and ac- 
tive. Its social activity in the agitation 
for public bath houses, playgrounds, kin- 
dergartens, etc., was not,at all at the ex- 
pense or to the exclusion of either home 
or foreign missionary interests. The 
contributions to foreign missions were 
quadrupled. 

All the rich people in the community 
were churched—all the poor were un- 
churched. Along the banks of the river, 
which is one of the parish boundary lines, 
there are hundreds of hard-working peo- 
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Could they be attracted to the 
house of prayer? Under certain condi- 
tions I was sure they could. I had a 
tacit understanding with the conserva- 
tive element of the church that the morn- 
ing service was to be of such a character 
as would suit the “churched.” The 
evening meeting would be different—it 
was for a different kind of people. We 
organized a committee of wage-workers, 
the purpose of which was to awaken an 
interest in the church. The membership 
of the committee was confined to those 
who had never done any kind of church 
work. Twenty-five men joined the com- 
mittee and did excellent work under the 
direction of the minister. Very soon the 
working people, not only from the banks 
of the river, but from all parts of the city, 
began to come. For four winters the 
church was filled as it had not been in all 
the years of its existence before. Church 
membership is very little of a test of a 
religious renaissance, but during the last 
year of my work there one hundred and 
seventeen men, women and children 
were added to the church membership. 
Additions to the church I considered 
the smallest item of the service rendered 
to the community. The church heartily 
backed me in every movement... We 
founded a social settlement in the heart 
of the city. We held up the ideal of a 
public bathhouse before public officials 
and public bodies until it became visible 
in the form of a brick structure. In the 
problems of “applied” religion, in social 
activity, in missionary activity, home and 
city and foreign, we had succeeded be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations. 
Then a crisis came. A large corpora- 
tion wanted a renewal of its franchise. 
The Connecticut corporations escape 
taxation by paying a very small amount 
to the State instead of to the municipali- 
ties in which and by whose patronage 
they make their money. The Connecti- 
cut farmer, having inherited a well of 
pure, sweet water at his door, goes to 
the State Legislature by fifty or sixty 
votes and puts into the statute law of the 
State the conditions under which the cit- 
izens of New Haven may buy their water 
from a special privileged corporation. 
The corporation in question had not 
only been paying nothing for its fran- 
chise, but had actually charged tens of 


ple. 


thousands of dollars for the supply of its 
commodity to the city hall and public 
schools. :, 

The wage workers entered protest, 
and demanded a readjustment. The 
Trades Council called upon the ministers 
to declare themselves on the ethics of 
the question. Some of them waxed 
wroth at the challenge. Two ministers 
took note of the request. One of them 
is the pastor of the Universalist Church. 
The president of the corporation is a 
prominent church member and a mem- 
ber of the Yale corporation. The di- 
rectors and stockholders are all good 
disciples and church members. The one- 
ness of the University and the churches 
with the corporate interests may not have 
been the reason for their silence on the 
ethics of the question, but the labor men 
thought it was, and said so. , 

The Board of Aldermen held public 
hearings on the matter. The great ma- 
jority of the protestants were wage 
workers. The last of the hearings was 
held on the annual business meeting 
night of our church. I noticed that 
night that several of our most prominent 
men were absent. I closed the meeting 
at ten o’clock and made haste to reach 
the meeting. The chamber was crowded. 
Behind the railing sat the committee. 
On one side a crowd of toilers—angry 
and vociferous. On the other side a 
group of well-groomed business men, 
among whom were the absent officers 
of our church. The doors were blocked, 
but I made myself known and got in- 
side. Straightway I was called upon to 
speak. All the calls, and some of them 
were loud, came from one side of the 
chamber. I spoke very briefly and as 
much to the point as I could. 

Next morning in the back part of a 
little store near the church some of the 
rich men of the church met and made 
up their minds that I was a Socialist. 
The evidence of it lay in the act of ask- 
ing the corporation either to pay for the 
franchise or supply the city buildings 
with its commodity free of charge. 

“T shouldn’t wonder a bit,” said the 
wife of one of the rich men when told 
that I was a Socialist ; “he’s so social.” 

I was fully aware of what had hap- 
pened at that meeting. My personal in- 
terest had come into competition with 
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‘the general good. The next thing to do 
was to fold my tent. I was asked 
squarely not to “interfere” in public mat- 
ters. I refused to promise. This was 
the beginning of the end. Meantime, 
men who had long since despaired of the 
church and her officers became busy in 
an effort to show their appreciation. I 
was invited to become an honorary mem- 
ber of one of the largest labor unions 
in the city. I accepted, and a date was 
set for the initiation. 

It was a wild winter’s night—the 
streets of the city were covered with 
snow and the thermometer registered 
five above zero. Few hard working men 
would come out a night like this. Who 
would expect them? I was rather glad 
of the inclement weather. I was weary 
and tired and hoped the thing would 
soon be over. I entered an old office 
building on Orange street and climbed 
to the top floor. 

A man met me as I reached the top of 
the stairs and led me to a door where 
certain formalities were performed. 
There was an eye-hole in the door, 
thru which men watched each other. 
There were whispered words in an un- 
known tongue, then a long pause. Why 
all this secrecy? What means this pan- 
ther-like vigilance? It is a time of war. 
This body of craftsmen is an organized 
regiment. The battle is for bread. Be- 
fore the door is opened there is a noise 
like the sound of far-off thunder. What 
can it mean? To what mysterious do- 
ings am I to become an eye-witness to- 
night? I became a little anxious, per- 
haps a little nervous, and regretful. An 
eye appeared at the hole in the door; 
there is a whispered conference and I 
find myself between two men marching 
up the center of the hall to the desk of 
the presiding officer. 

My entrance was the signal for an 


outburst of applause such as I had sel- 
dom heard before. The hall was small, 
and it was a mystery how six hundred 
men could be packed into it. But there 
they were, solidly packed on both sides 
of the hall, and as I marched through 
them they seemed to shake the whole 
building with their cheers. The chair 
man rapped for order and made a short 
speech. 

“T ain’t what ye’d call a Christian,” he 
said, “but I know the genuine article 
when I see it. If the Bible is true, Jesus 
went to the poor, and if the rich wanted 
him they’d have to look him up. Do 
you fellows ever notice the church ads 
in the Sunday papers? They remind me 
of the columns where ye look for a rent. 
They all advertise their ‘modern im. 
provements.’ This minister is doin’ th’ 
Jesus business in th’ old way. That’s 
why we like him, an’ that’s why he’s 
here.” 

Once again the rafters seemed to 
shake with the violent vibrations of en- 
thusiasm, and it was some time before 
order was restored. My initiation con- 
cluded, I made an address. It was as 
brief as the chairman’s. 

“Reference has been made to a great 
Master to-night,” I said. “Let me ask 
you craftsmen of New Haven to stand 
and with all the power of your hearts 
and lungs give three cheers for Jesus 
the Master Craftsman of Galilee.” 

There was the shuffling of many feet 
for an instant—then a pause, a pause 
which was full of awe—then with a roar 
like thunder six hundred throats broke 
into wild applause for Jesus, whom such 
people ever gladly heard; and straight- 
way, for the first time in the history of 
organized labor in New Haven, a unior 
was closed with the apostolic benedic- 
tion. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Walters’s History of Pottery 


Tuis work* in two volumes of over 
eleven hundred pages, including table of 
contents and bibliography, with sixty-nine 
plates and two hundred figures, gives us 
after long waiting an adequate history of 
ancient pottery, of which vases are the 
chief item. 

In this period excellent histories of an- 
cient sculpture, some in repeated editions, 
have appeared. But those who wanted 
information about ancient vases have 
been referretl to the utterly inadequate 
and antiquated work of Samuel Birch or 
the torsos of Rayet and Collignon, and 
of Dumont and Chaplain. Students 
have had in the meantime recourse to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, ‘of mono- 
graphs and articles in periodicals. But 
“in the fulness of time” a book has come 
which gives to students a conspectus of 
this great field; and they may well give 
a sigh of relief. They may now with this 
work in hand sit down in any well- 
equipped library, draw books and period- 
icals in which the principal vases are 
found in illustrations, and easily ascertain 
in what museums the actual vases are to 
be found. 

Mr. Walters, who prepared in collab- 
oration with Cecil Smith a catalog of the 
vases of the British Museum, has per- 
formed his present gigantic task with 
credit. He even goes beyond vases, and 
treats of every product of classical art in 
clay. 

But the chief theme is, of course, 
Greek vases, which, though broken to 
pieces, experience a resurrection and defy 
barbarians and time. In fact, the famous 
Frangois Vase has recently come forth 
from a second destruction somewhat im- 
proved. 

It is known from ancient writers on art 
—Pliny for example—that Greek paint- 
ing was as much esteemed as sculpture. 
But while we have Greek sculpture pre- 
served to the present day in many good 
copies and a few originals, Greek paint- 
ing has passed away, with no hope of a 
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resurrection. But a branch of mere in- 
dustrial art, their “pots and pans,” scat- 
tered all over the Mediterranean basin, 
testify to their fine artistic sense, not only 
by their exquisite shapes but by their 
paintings. It is from these that we gather 
some notions of what real Greek paint- 
ings were like. Even fragments that 
cannot, when put together, make a whole 
are often treasures, especially those 
found since 1885 on the Akropolis at 
Athens in the débris left by the Persians. 

The principal knowncenters of vase man- 
ufacture were Corinth, Athens and Chal- 
kis,on the mainland ; Miletos, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, and Samos, an island only 
a few miles away from it. Kyrene, on the 
north shore of Africa, also exported her 
vases. In the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C. there was a bitter potters’ war be- 
tween Athens and Corinth. The struggle 
for the export trade to Etruria is shown 
in the Etruscan tombs. There was an 
enormous export of vases, particularly of 
large vases, probably filled with olive oil, 
first from Corinth and later from Athens. 
Athens was constantly improving its - 
technique, and in 520 B. C. they con- 
trolled the great Etruscan market. This 
was a staggering blow to Corinth; and it 
was to her a sweet revenge to fan the 
flames of the Peloponnesian War, which 
ruined Athens. No more Athenian ware 
appears in Etruscan tombs after the end 
of that war. 

It is a curious fact that Italians, from 
local pride, claimed all these vases as 
local production, and almost down to our 
time they passed under the name of 
“Etruscan vases.” Etruria did produce 
pottery, but oh! how different! 

It is quite certain that Athens made 
the change from the so-called black- 
figured ware to red-figured, changing 
from dark figures on a red ground to 
red figures on a dark ground. We see 
tentative trials of first painting a part of 
a vase in the new way. The final intro- 
duction of it brought delicacy in interior 
lines, drawn on the red forms. It was 
probably this which made Corinth suc- 
cumb in all markets. The superior ex- 
cellence of the red-figured style is seen 
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by comparing the Francois Vase with 
the Euphronios cup, in the illustrations 
here given, in which the white repre- 
sents the red of the original. That the 
potters who worked at Athens were not 
all Athenian born is shown by names 
of the painters or makers inscribed in 
many cases on their work. 

All the great museums of Europe 
have large collections of Greek vases. 
The British Museum has 5,000 (1,000 
unpainted). The Louvre was a little 
late in getting a share in the great Vulci 
finds, but it has now about 6,000 vases. 
The Berlin Museum has carefully col- 
lected material with 





tempted. But most Greek vases were 
covered with a firm coating of varnish, 
which cannot now be imitated. The 
varnish of spurious vases is readily af- 
fected by weak hydrochloric acid, or 
even by alcohol, which the genuine 
Greek varnish withstands. If a dealer 
will not submit a fair-seeming vase to 
this test it is a proof that he fears to 
see those pretty pictures vanish. One 
who has a thoro acquaintance with vases 
needs no such test. Little details gen- 
erally betray the forgery. Of vases that 
dealers offer, false stories as to the 
place of origin are almost universally 

told. Hence the 





practically no rub- 


bish. In 1885 Furt- 
wangler had cata- 
loged over 4,000 
vases; and the Mu- 
seum is making 
steady gains. Ath- 
ens, Munich and 


Naples have collec- 
tions of great value 
for study. In Amer- 
ica the Boston Mu- 
seum has been espe- 
cially active in col- 
lecfing. Museums 
have sometimes paid 
several thousand 
dollars apiece for 
these vases. One, 








value of those found 
in excavations. 
Nearly all the re- 
cent excavations in 
Greece, except those 
at Olympia, have 
brought to. light 
vases of many pe- 
riods. The Amer- 
ican excavations at 
the Argive Heraion 
yielded such a large 
quantity of so-call- 
ed Proto-Corinthian 
ware that it was 
proposed to substi- 
tute for it the name 
Argive. The fact, 
however, that the 








called the Capo di 
Monte vase, brought 
$5,000; $7,500 was 
paid for a vase now 
in Naples, the highest price on record. 
A lekythos in the British Museum cost 
$1,000, while in ancient Greece, accord- 
ing to Aristophanes, the regular price of a 
good lekythos was an obol, about three 
cents. In an inventory six kraters, mix- 
ing bowls, presumably painted, are put 
down at about sixty cents apiece, while a 
lot of lekythi are put down at three cents 
apiece. As these were vases of the fifth 
century, B. C., they would probably sell 
in the modern market for hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of dollars apiece. 
Verily, the Greeks, if they do not “rule 
us from their urns,” make us pay high 
prices for them. 

Considering the current prices, it is no 
wonder that forgeries are constantly at- 








The Francoise Vase in Florence. 
Illustration from “History of Ancient Pottery,” 
by H. B. Walters. 


still more recent ex- 
cavations at Corinth 
constantly turned 
out the same ware 
tends to keep the balance from tipping 
decidedly against the old name. 

Before the excavation of the Athenian 
Akropolis it was currently believed that 
the red-figured ware began at about 480 
B. C. But the finds of red-figured 
ware in the “Persian débris” showed 
that it began its career nearly half a cen- 
tury earlier. The Panathenaic amphore 
by a strange conservatism retained until 
the very end the black-figured style; and 
this, too, when the manufacture of vases 
had passed away from Athens to South- 
ern Italy, the Crimea and other places, 
leaving Athens with a monopoly of only 
the white funereal lekythi. 

Whenever a book like this appears it 
must run the risk of appearing a little too 
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early for something or other. There is 
no use in regretting that this book comes 
too early to give an adequate description 
of Cretan pottery, altho two excellent ex- 
amples are given, viz., a pithos of the 
usual Cretan kind and a splendid piece 
of Kamarezs ware from Palsekastro. 
Nothing is lacking in the equipment of 
this splendid book. The paper, the print 
and the illustrations can hardly be over- 
praised. Of course, the interest flags a 
little at the last half of the second vol- 
ume when we come to Roman times. 
But even this part is enlivened by a de- 
scription of the work of Dragendorff 


Kylix by Euphronios 


(in Munick): 


occasionally traversed a second time. 
Perhaps, on the whole, this need not be 
regarded as a blemish, even if it does 
somewhat increase the size of the book. 

The use of the word “glaze” for var- 
nish is likely to convey a false notion to 
many. The frequent use of “matt- 
white,” “matt~black,” etc., seems rather 
German than English. Perhaps “dull” 
white, etc., would do just as well. In L., 
p. 321, for “Eretria” read Eubea. 
I., p. 365, “Doubtless” is followed imme- 
diately by “perhaps.” I., p. 445, For 
“similarity” read identity. These are 
trifles. But the following, p. 286: 


Herakles Slaying Geryon. 


Illustration from “History of Ancient Pottery,” by 
H. B. Walters. 


and Déchelette on comparative unimpor- 
tant material. Chapters 12-15 are of the 
nature of a running comment on the pic- 
tures on vases classified by subjects. 
The most generally interesting parts of 
the book are chapters 1, 2, 6-11, and 16, 
17, the last being an account of inscrip- 
tions on vases. It becomes evident from 
these inscriptions that vase-painters were 
quite free in their spelling. To take a 
single example, the name of the hero of 
the Odyssey is spelled in seven different 
ways, but never with a “d” in it. To say 
that chaos reigns in the potter’s “orthog- 
raphy” would be putting the case none 
too strongly. Chapter 16 gives cuts rep- 
resenting the more current forms of 
vases with their names, also examples of 
the more usual forms of ornamentation. 

Among so many excellences it may be 
invidious to seek for blemishes. By the 
arrangement chosen the same ground is 


a a conventional attempt at perspective 
the | Mond are often placed above the central 
group when they are supposed to be on its far- 
ther side, just as the fresco from Tiryns, and 
an ‘Island-gem’ of the Mycenaean period, a 
man leading a bullis represented over his back,” 
is a strange interpretation, in the light of 
the scenes of bulls tossing men, and 
women, too, on the walls of the palace 
at Knossos; especially so since the ivory 
figurine from the same place appears to 
show the man held above the bull by a 
band around his waist. 

It may not be amiss to close this re- 
view with mention of: jealousy among 
Athenian potters. Euthymides, jealous 
of the much greater Euphronios, put on 
one of his amphore, ‘Euphronios never 
made the like.” ds ovdéxore EvSpértos. 
This represents the keen competition 
already brought to light in Hesiod’s 
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Henry James 


In her study of the novels of Henry 
James,’ Miss Cary expresses modestly a 
sane reverence for the depth and extent 
of Mr. Henry James’s genius, and for 
his “indefatigable interrogation of the 
living model—complete saturation in the 
composite air of reminiscent experience,” 
by which he has acquired “atmosphere.” 
She follows with intelligent zeal his 
growth in power of delineating Ameri- 
can and English life; and the student of 
James, with her little book in hand, and. 
under the lamp, say, three of the author’s 
best books—“Daisy Miller,” “The Por- 
trait of a Lady,” and “The Golden 
Bowl”—will be able to get very deep 
into the manner and purpose of the dis- 
tinguished inventor of the international 
novel. 

In English Hours® are bound up many 
essays and studies of English life. All 
have been published before, and each, 
with the happy illustrations by Mr. Pen- 
nell, is quite worthy to represent Mr. 
James at his best—the “London” being 
his very best, perhaps, as illustrating the 
vast, historic London, birthplace of 
kings, scholars, and statesmen, home of 
palaces and cathedrals. So charming is 
it, in fact, both in its old features and 
new, as Mr. James broadly and richly 
treats them, that we almost forget to be 
glad that we didn’t live in the old with 
no hope of being handed down by sur- 
vival of the aristocratic fittest into mod- 
ern London. 

The third volume’—smallest of the 
three—is of wholly new material, as to 
the book publication. It is made up of 
two valuable lectures—“The Lesson of 
Balzac” and “The Question of Our 
Speech.” Both are of the author’s tan- 
talizing best. There is so much charm 
in the fine arabesque of words by which 
he half conceals the real Balzac so as to 
reproduce him as a remote tumultuous 
mountain range of sky-piercing genius, 
that one is irresistibly drawn to think of 
the dusky “grille” in the Parliament 





1 Tue Novets or Henry James A Study. By Eliza- 
beth Luther Cary. With a Bibliography by Freder- 
ick A. King. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

2Encitisn Hours. By Henry James. With Ilus- 
trations by Tosenh Pennell. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co. $5.00. 
* THe Question oF Our Speecu. The Lesson ot 
Ralzac. wo Lectures. By Henry James. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $ 


1.00, 





House thro which peeresses and peerless 
ladies look down upon the Commoners 
of England. Out of the phantasmagoria 
of flowers and flittering images, visions 
of reality, and figments of the fancy we 
catch glimpses now and then of the rea! 
Balzac in his dimly lighted study, but 
we never become quite sure whether the 
deep-browed Frenchman got his little 
world of human life in all its infinite va- 
riety and perfection of detail thro the 
infinite pain of observation, or whether 
he possessed the molds, varied and 
shapely, into which he poured the fused 
metal of a golden imagination, as did our 
English Shakespeare. The creative im- 
agination is wonderful in its power of 
making a small amount of actual obser- 
vation go far. Hawthorne, better than 
James, perhaps, states the case, with its 
inevitable limitations, when, in one of his 
early love letters, he savs in his inimita- 
ble American-English, without the ara- 
besque: “I used to think I could imagine 
all passions, all feelings, and states of the 
heart and mind; but how little did I 
know! Indeed, we are but shadows: we 
are not endowed with real life, and all 
that seems real about us is but the thin- 
nest substance of a dream—till the heart 
is touched. That touch creates us—then 
we begin to be—thereby we are beings 
of reality and inheritors of eternity.” 
“What admirable locution!” we say 
of Hawthorne. “What admirable cir- 
cumlocution !” we sometimes feel tempt- 
ed to cry out of Mr. James. But we fall 
back on the “admirable,” in the Lesson 
of Balzac—on the charm of the ara- 
besque, on the tantalizing mystery of the 
grille, and stand readv to believe in the 
peerless virtues behind. 

The case is harder with The Ques- 
tion of Our Speech. Mr. James, newly 
arrived out of the murk of London.! 
stands blinking under the bright skies of 
America. But only for a moment. He 
hears the American voice and imme- 
diately begins to cast aspersions on our 
parts of speech—nay, on the very organ 
of our speech—the vox Americana, in- 
herited primarily from so many “laidy” 
mothers of Warrickshire, so many “fey- 
thers” .of Lincolnshire and a ole ’ost of 
hunambitious hancestors from Cockney- 
dom, who for centuries lived with the 
“tone standard bearers” of England 
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without being materially affected by its 
, tone—that is, in the direction of the 
“assured amenities.” 

America has no “tone standard” at all, 
he finds. We can’t be “conceived of as 
represented in the international concert 
of culture.” The “French, the Germans, 
the Italians, the English people ‘in par- 
ticular, and many other people, Occi- 
dental and Oriental, not excluding the 
Turks and the Chinese, have for the 
symbol of education, of civility, a tone 
standard; we alone flourish in undis- 
turbed and in something like sublime 
unconsciousness here of any such possi- 
bility,” and, until we possess ourselves 
of this particular one of the “great 
attainable amenities,” it is hardly “a 
thinkable thing” that we can have “any 
fruitful association with each other.” 

Becoming a little—well, perhaps “un- 
parliamentary,” not to say Western in his 
plainness of speech—it may be “vigor- 
ous” in the Blue Grass variety of human 
expression, he states the case thus: “Our 
national use of vocal sound, in men and 
women alike, is slovenly—an absolute in- 
expert daub of unapplied tone.” 

After that, how can an otherwise sin- 
less girl from Philadelphia, who says 
“garz,” or a. sweet souled Southern 
“bir-rd” of Paradise ca’m her song 
among the palmettoes sufficiently to say 
“yep” to a lord among the tone standard 
bearers of England? 

Mr. James, however, it ought at once 
to be said, does not leave the maids alto- 
gether without hope. They may, “in 
fifty years,” perhaps even in less time, by 
great and assiduous attention to vocal 
gymnastics, lift themselves from a condi- 
tion of “mere helpless slobber of uncon- 
nected vocal noises” to a distant view of 
the “assured amenities.” Upon the 
young girl graduates of our colleges he 
urges this consideration. They will not. 
he fears, find any considerable organized 
body of the elect ready to help them— 
not even so many, perhaps, as Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “remnant.” It may well 
be that only one or two “articulate indi- 
viduals” —“torch hearers”—“guardians of 
the sacred flame.” will rise up to lead the 
heavenly choir. He urges them, how- 
ever, to try. And surely every good 
American will second the motion heartily. 
One might suggest lessons jn tone from 


the “Heathen Chinee,” for he has the 
tone standard—it would be flute-like; 
or from the Dago, tho it might be a 
somewhat monotonous staccato of patter ; 
or a little assistance—only a little—from 
the volcanic throat disturbances of our 
Teutonic kinsmen. A little would go a 
great way. These all have a tone stand- 
ard. It would be useless, probably, to 
go to London. Besides the fact that so 
many of us drifted thru that metropolis 
of “our consecrated speech” in former 
centuries without getting the standard 
adjusted to our vocal apparatus, we have 
Mr. James’ word for it that even London 
is not a sure guide—or it was not, in 
1888, because of “the terrible way in 
which the idiom is misused by the popu- 
lace in general, than whom it has been 
given to few races to impart to conversa- 
tion less of the charm of tone.” 

Think of it—with the whole Parlia- 
ment of Great. Britain pouring euphoni- 
ous speech upon. the city for so many 
centuries!’ Somehow we must all get 
together ‘and ‘have the standard, if we 
have to buy it with the Carnegie Fund. 


Ss 
The Sea Power in 1812 


There is no failure to point a moral in 


Captain Mahan’s latest work.* Nor is 
the reader permitted to forget it for a 
moment, for it is reiterated wherever 
possible. That moral is the need of 
naval strength and preparedness; and 
the particular application with which he 
adorns his tale is the eleven-year period 
from 1801 to 1812, during which the 
earlier naval policy of the Government 
was reversed, and weak gunboats sup- 
planted efficient frigates. Did anything 
untoward happen on land or sea? Look 
to the naval policy of Jefferson and Mad- 
ison. Even when Commodore Chaun- 
cey is recorded, at the end of the war, 
as recommending the building of one 
small vessel to take the place, on Lake 
Ontario, of a number of heavy schoon- 
ers, we have the commentary: “It is to 
be feared that the long ascendancy of the 
gunboat policy in the councils of the 
government had sapped the professional 
intelligence even of some naval officers.” 





*Sea Power tx mts Rerations to tar War or 
1812. By H. T. Mahan. Tilustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Two volumes. $7.00, 
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From “Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812,” by Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


No doubt the Jeffersonian policy was 
short-sighted. Its fruits were bitterly 
reaped both before and during the war. 
We had no power with which to impress 
upon Great Britain the inadvisability - of 
impressing seamen from our merchant 
vessels, and after the blockade was made 
rigorous in May, 1813, both war and 
merchant vessels, save for exceptions 
winked at by the British officers, were 
swept from the. sea. Of course, no 


amount of ship-building possible to the’ 


young nation could) have made the 
United States by 1812 a serious rival to 


Great Britain. But had the earlier policy 
been followed she would by then have 
attained a strength sufficient to deter 
Great Britain, then in the midst of her 
Napoleonic wars, from risking a fresh 
collision. 

Captain Mahan relates not only the sea 
and lake actions, but the land actions as 
well. His work is thus, virtually, a com- 
prehensive history of the war. More 
than 300 pages are taken up with an in- 
troductory survey, in which particular 
attention is paid to Great Britain’s asser- 
tion of sea rights not claimed by other 
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nations. Beginning with the passage of 
the Navigation Act of 1651, he traces the 
development of Britain’s sea policy and 
of her sea power. Impressment of de- 
serters serving on foreign merchant ves- 
sels had come to be one of her inviolable 
rights, not to be yielded in any circum- 
stance. And tho the United States of- 
fered the passage of a law debarring 
British deserters from serving on Amer- 
ican vessels, no point would be conceded. 
Only a naval power strong enough to 
threaten Great Britain with disaster 
could have been effective in stopping the 
practice of impressment. 

To the navy fell most of the glory of 
the war, to the army most of the shame. 
In at least two instances, moreover, naval 
victories had decisive results in fixing the 
terms of peace. To Captain Mahan it 
appears certain that the British demand 
that the United States should set apart 
a territory in the Northwest for the In- 
dians was so weakened by Perry’s vic- 
tory on Lake Erie that it could not be 
pressed. This demand, made in consid- 
eration of Britain’s obligations to the In- 
dians for their aid, would have alienated 
a section of American territory to the 
status of 4 British quasi-protectorate. 
And had the British remained in undis- 
puted control of Lake Erie it is possible 
that the demand would have been given 
as an ultimatum. Thro Perry’s victory 
and the consequent regaining of Ameri- 
can territory by General Harrison, the 
project faded until but a shadow of it 
came to appear in the final articles of 
peace. Macdonough’s victory on Lake 
Champlain had a similar result. The 
British had sternly insisted upon a suffi- 
cient cession of land to establish a direct 
route between Quebec and Halifax. “To 
the battle of Lake Champlain it was 
owing that the British occupancy of 
United States soil at the end of the year 
was such that the Duke of Wellington 
advised that no claim for territorial ces- 
sion could be considered to exist, and 
that the basis of uti possidetis, upon 
which it was proposed to treat, was un- 
tenable.” - 

Tho prolix in style, and tho reitera- 
tions occur with unnecessary frequency, 
the work attains an exceptionally high 
standard of historical writing. The 
wealth of detail, patiently gleaned from 


many sources, is remarkable, and. the 
treatment is studiously fair. In so far as 
it is an argument and a plea for naval 
preparedness, the work is, of course, 
written from an American standpoint; 
but in.the treatment of data, particularly 
in its comparison of the relative merits 
of British and American vessels and 
commanders, its standpoint is interna- 
tional, and none but a zealous jingo can 
find much to criticise. The work con- 
cludes the series of volumes on “The In- 
fluence of Sea Power Upon History” as 
originally conceived by the author. 


2 
The Business of Life Insurance 


This book* will be found good reading 
by all who are interested in life insur- 
ance; and, in these days, who is not? 
All phases of the subject, from .the 
mathematical basis of insurance to the 
sins and troubles of the agent, are dealt 
with in a way at once sound and sug- 
gestive. Mr. Dawson is the knight er- 
rant of the actuarial tribe. Not that he 
has anything of the Don Quixote in his 
make-up; he breaks no lances for lost 
causes; but he is never for one moment 
content with things as they are; what- 
ever good he sees in them, he is always 
on the lookout for some way in which 
they may be made better. For instance, 
he .would like to democratize the life in- 
surance corporation, and he has an idea 
that this might be done by abolishing the 
proxy voting for directors, and substi- 
tuting. voting by mail, and he adduces 
the Australian Mutual Provident as a 
notable example of successful adminis- 
tration under this system. It is likely 
that such a reform would do no harm; 
but it. does not seem likely that it could 
work any material change toward real 
supervision or control by the policy- 
holders at large. Competitive corpora- 
tions are driven by the very. law of their 
being to become essentially oligarchic, 
even monarchic, since such concentrated 
forms of administration are most effec- 
tive in the war of competition; and the 
changing of the method of choosing di- 
rectors will not neutralize this tendency. 

Mr. Dawson’s ideal would be to see the 


THe Business or Lire Insurance. By Miles Me- 


nander Dawson. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
$1.50. 
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life insurance business carried on by a 
great number of small companies, all 
democratically governed and handled. 
This is an ideal which has charms, but, 
after all, it belongs to a period of social 
development now passing away. The in- 
exorable logic of corporate business 
tends to concentration and not to dif- 
fusion of economic power, and the way 
out of this phase, so odious in many 
respects, is forward to an entirely new 
phase, and not backward to one out- 
grown. Mathematicians are supposed 
to be minus prejudices, and we are sur- 
prised to be shown, as we are by Mr. 
Dawson, that the world of insurance is 
dogma-ridden, like the religious world. 
With perfect good temper, yet with an 
illumination which there is no escaping, 
he points out that text books and legisla- 
tion have united in holding as sacrosanct 
a formula for reserve which actually ig- 
nores one of the weightiest elements in 
the case—the cost of the effort which 
brings the new man into the insured cir- 
cle. This old blunder is still dominant, 
notwithstanding the three greatest doc- 
tors of insurance science have attacked 
it—Zillmer in Germany, Sprague in 
Great Britain, and McClintock in Amer- 
ica. The multiform unfairness, and the 
damage to innocent interests, which this 
misconception has imported into insur- 
ance law, arouse the chivalry of our 
knight errant, and he comes to the res- 
cue with sensible proposals for righting 
the wrong. In his present function of 
adviser to the investigating committee, it 
may lie in his way to bring this with 
‘other reforms into practical politics, and 
it is to be hoped that such efforts will 
avail. 
as 

The House of a Thousand Candles. By 

Meredith Nicholson. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 

A good book to read when you are 
sitting in the station waiting for a train. 
You will be oblivious of surroundings 
and delay, but liable to miss your train. 
The story is common in type, but un- 
usual in quality. Its various ingredients, 
the eccentric grandfather, the will im- 
properly restricting the course of true 
love, the mysterious mansion, the secret 
passage, the unrecognized heroine, the 
disinherited villain, the triumphant dé- 


noucment, all these are very familiar. 
All the more credit, then, to the other 
who has combined them so ingeniously 
that even the veteran reader of mystery 
stories will find it impossible to read in 
advance of his eyes. The tinted illustra- 
tions by Christy are good, but poorly 
registered in the printing. 
, J 
American Diplomacy, Its Spirit and Achieve- 
ments. By John Bassett Moore. Harper 
& Brothers. New York: 1905. 

When John Bassett Moore has any- 
thing to say on the subject of American 
diplomacy it is worth our while to give 
heed. His monumental work, History 
and Digest of International Arbitration, 
published by the government, would in 
itself have made him the greatest living 
authority upon American diplomacy, but 
his work and research have gone deep 
into every phase of our international re- 
lations. The present volume is simply a 
revision of a series of articles that ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine. One 
chapter, that on the “fisheries question,” 
is added. Mr. Moore does not attempt 
a chronological narrative of our diplo- 
matic history, but seeks rather to point 
out the principles which have guided 
American diplomacy. He records the 
achievements of our diplomats in estab- 
lishing libera!.and humane doctrines for 
the settlement of international questions. 
Our long struggle with England for the 
freedom of the seas is the subject of one 
of the most interesting chapters. Mr. 
Moore writes: 

“In maintaining the right of neutrals freely 
to navigate the ocean in pursuit of innocent 
commerce, the early statesmen of America 

gave their support to a cause from the 
eventual triumph of which the whole world 
was to derive an incalculable benefit.” 
To gain that end they resisted the 
“right of search,” causing it to be aban- 
doned, and they extirpated piracy in the 
Mediterranean Sea and elsewhere. At 
the same time the “Fathers” were fight- 
ing the long fight with commercial re- 
strictions. The spirit of national monop- 
oly had fettered commerce until, at the 
time Americans won their independence, 
there was not a single port in the West- 
ern Hemisphere outside the thirteen 
States with which an American vessel 
could lawfully trade. Against these pre- 
tensions the United States set its face, 
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and in time was triumphant. Its next 
struggle was for non-intervention with 
South American states and the assertion 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Another long 
and interesting contest was for the es- 
tablishment of the doctrine of expatria- 
tion. Aside from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of American political philosophy— 
the freedom of the individual—it was 
important to the nation with vast areas 
of free land, which must be peopled from 
foreign lands, that the English assertion, 
“Once an Englishman, always an Eng- 
lishman,” should not hold. The story of 
the struggle for this concession is told 
with the same masterful command of all 
the material which characterizes each of 
the essays in this most valuable volume. 


* 

Alcestis and Other Poems. By Sara King 
Wiley. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 
cents. 

Sophocles’s tragedy of Alcestis’s sacri- 
fice, her life for that of her king and 
husband, Admetus, one of the lasting 
stories of the world, is rendered by Mrs. 
Drummond (Sara King Wiley) in the 
classic Greek dramatic form, yet with a 
modern spirit, or, better, that of Chris- 
tianity. Courage and sincerity infuse 
the play and hope glows in it. Good 
cheer and a fine appreciation of nature 
characterize the poems completing the 
volume. Here is the “Envoy”: 

“Lightly I cast my wild flowers on the sea, 

While the slow surges, swelling, turn and break, 

And sinking, suck them down to depths un- 
known, 

Unnoted specks in the tremendous gulf. 

Some waif afloat, at chance of wind and wave, 

May Time, that old and crabbed mariner, 

With cold, slow fingers thrust uncertainly, 

Draw out, and weave within the coronal 

That binds Athene’s bright immortal brows.” 

Js 


Gli Avenimenti in Sina nel 1900, e l’Azione 
della R. Marina Italiana. 8vo, pp. xiv, 
731. Ulrico Hoepli. Milan. 

This stout volume tells the story of 
the Italian share in the expedition which 
relieved the foreigners in Pekin at the 
time of the Boxer outbreak. Connected 
with it is a large mass of documents and 
matter of historical interest. But it 
must be understood that in the supreme 
crisis, the attack on the imprisoned for- 
eigners, it is almost only the Catholic and 
especially the Italian missionaries and 
their converts whose condition is de- 


scribed, mostly from Bishop Faviér’s 
diary. It will be remembered that they 
were by themselves in the Cathedral, and 
had their separate dangers. Accordingly 
there is no account of the main defense 
of the missionaries and their native con- 
verts. It may be that this was not in 
the aim of the anonymous writer, but 
while it satisfies the Italian public, per- 
haps, it misleads them as to the extent 
and courage of the defense. 


ws 
Literary Notes 


THE average business man would do well 
at least to glance at L. E. Ludwig’s “Scientific 
Business Letter Writing.” Writing letters is 
an art, and in this book an expert gives advice 
founded on ten years’ experience. (Publicity 
Publishing Co., Boston. 


....The Everett Press, of Boston, publish, un- 
der the title of “Frozen Dog Tales,” a collection 
of stories and anecdotes, written by Col. Wil 
liam C. Hunter, of Idaho, which bristle with 
Western ideas and color. Humor, pathos and 
philosophy all find a place in this little book. 
«Price, $1.00.) 


....The occasien of the Garrison centennial 
gives interest to a dozen of the “Old South 
Leaflets,” published by the Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, relating to Garrison particu- 
larly, and to the general anti-slavery struggle. 
They are furnished at five cents a copy, to 
cover the cost of printing. 


....The Library of Congress at Washington 
have issued a list of Benjamin Franklin pa- 
pers, compiled under the direction of Worth- 
ington C. Ford, chief of the division of manu- 
scripts. A large number of these papers were 
bought by the United States Government at an 
executor’s sale in France in 1882. 


....The Norwegian Storthing has decided 
that the Baroness Bertha von Suttner has done 
more than any one else for the promotion of 
peace and international arbitration by her 
novel, “Die Waffen Nieder,” which tells of the 
horrors of war and the evils of militarism, and 
she has consequently been awarded the Nobel 
Medal and $40,000. An authorized translation 
by T. Holmes is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y., for 75 cents. 


....Putnams publish in two handsome vol- 
umes at $5.00 a series of literary and historical 
essays of Sainte-Beuve, selected from his 
Causeries and Portraits and translated by Miss 
Katherine P. Wormeley, under the title of 
“Portraits of the Eighteenth Century.” This 
is similar in form and style to the “Portraits of 
the Seventeenth Century,” which we reviewed 
at length [Vol. LVII, p. 505]. The present set 
is prefaced by a critical introduction on Sainte- 
Beuve’s life and method of work, and contains 
twenty-five sketches, including Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Franklin, Chesterfield, Diderot, Buf- 
fon and Rousseau. 





Editorials 


THE semi-annual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months of 1905 
is now ready, and will be sent free to 
any subscriber who will notify us he 
wants a copy. Of course, those who re- 
turn-us the twenty-six issues of the 
magazine will have the index bound in 


the volume. 
; st 


A Year for Peace 


Ir the oppression and virtual slavery 
of the people is the greatest curse of the 
world, war is the evil next to it, even 
when it is necessary to gain freedom. 
The question of peace or war is the chief 
anxiety of the New Year. 

So far as we can see, the outlook is for 
peace. The United States is not a jingo 
nation, and wants no war, and sees none 
in sight for us. Our chief intercolonial 
business now is, to see to it that the Phil- 
ippines and Porto Rico and Panama are 
righteously governed. 

Russia cannot make war. She is in 
the throes of a tremendous revolution, in 
which thousands have been killed and 
will be; but it is a purely internal con- 
flict. While fighting within she cannot 
indulge in fightings without. There is 
much more danger that the unwieldy 
Empire will be broken up. The issue 
passes all power of prophecy, except that 
we may know that the old autocracy is 
dying and a considerable measure of lib- 
erty will come to the people ; but whether 
by a constitutional monarchy or by a re- 
public no one can tell. 

We cannot believe that the Emperor 
William wants war with France or with 
any other Power. The French are nerv- 
ous over his protestations and his aggra- 
vations, but they are fairly safe, with 
their new alliance with Great Britain. 
The provoking of war would be so crim- 
inal an act that it would arouse horror 
over all the world; and, we believe, in 
Germany itself, where the strong Social- 
ist party is based on international sym- 
pathies. 

Great Britain and France are now the 
best of friends, as they always should be, 
and there is not the smallest cloud of 
war in their sky. Their alliance is al- 
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most a guarantee of peace the world 
over, 

Whatever fears we may have of a new 
China as well as Japan, there is no like- 
lihood of war in the East for some years 
to come. China will first get fully awake 
and adopt the new education, and with it 
the new organization of her government 
and her military force. When that is 
accomplished those Western nations may 
look out which maintain ports and con- 
cessions in Chinese territory. Russia 
has been driven back in Manchuria; but 
England, Germany and France have 
their holdings in China, and may not 
hold them another generation. ‘China 
for the Chinese” is a patriotic ambition. 

There remains the interminable Turk- 
ish difficulty. Turkey does not seem 
able, as China is, to reform itself. A 
Young Turkey may be aroused to active 
life when the present Sultan passes away, 
but with him there is no hope. Yet he 
has yielded in Macedonia, and conditions 
will probably be no worse. The world is 
likely to be patient with religious con- 
flicts and massacres, and to wait for that 
internal improvement which must come 
at last in Turkey, as it will in Russia. 

So the dove of peace, with an olive 
branch in its mouth, looks about some- 
what anxiously, but hovers ready to 
alight ; for it will be a year of peace be- 
tween the nations and of hope for all, 
even for Russia. 


Eddies and Currents 


THE temptation is irresistible to re- 
gard the first of January as a natural 
division of history as well as of time, to 
look upon the New Year as a New Era, 
to speculate upon how it will differ from 
its predecessor as we do how much a 
child will inherit of his father’s charac- 
teristics. So, too, we find ourselves 
watching the events of the first few years 
of the new century with an especial curi- 
osity, as tho we could prognosticate from 
them what the whole century would be, 
just, as some people foretell the weather 
for the year from that of its first four 
days. 

If we thus recognize the artificiality 
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of this use of our divisions of time, we 
may as well acknowledge its conven- 
ience and fall in with this easy custom in 
discussing the course of events in recent 
history. Some broad contrasts can thus 
be drawn with sufficient truth to bring 
into prominence certain real tendencies. 

The nineteenth century was an era of 
national integration. The twentieth 
century appears to be an era of national 
disintegration. This does not mean 
that the work of the one century is being 
undone by the other. The German Em- 
pire shows no tendency to fall apart into 
its original atoms. Piedmontese and 
Sicilian are keeping house together with 
greater harmony than their best friends 
once thought possible. But, on the other 
hand, the movement toward continually 
greater. unification, which formerly 
seemed irresistible, is now definitely 
checked, and even reversed. The Pan- 
Scandinavian fervor has cooled down so 
far that those who forty years ago were 
striving to briag the three nations closer 
together have now accomplished the 
separation of the two that were united. 
The Pan-Slavic impulse, for which so 


much enthusiasm was expended and so 
much blood shed, is now apparently dead 


beyond hope of resuscitation. So far 
from all those peoples, who with more or 
less right claimed the name of Slav, be- 
ing gathered together under the hege- 
mony of Russia, we find them actively 
engaged in cutting each others’ throats. 
The little kingdoms taken from the side 
of Turkey ptove to have an independence 
and vitality very surprising and discon- 
certing to their creators. A few years 
ago there seemed no hope that the Finns 
and Poles, Letts and Jews, would escape 
complete digestion and assimilation by 
the Russian Empire. Now they have 
acquired a new lease of national life 
which they are not likely to lose, no mat- 
ter what the outcome of the Russian 
embroglio. We hear no more of the 
great Latin union which was to bind to- 
gether all the Mediterranean races. Zion- 
ism died with its founder, Herzl. The 
vigorous courtship of Latin America 
which we carried on for many years has 
developed more antipathy than affection. 
No one is more skillful at coaxing than 
Mr. Chamberlain, but he has failed to 
get the British colonies to draw closer 


* 

to the mother country. The Irish ques- 
tion is again to the front, and a patriotic 
boycott in India is proving harder to 
suppress than a Sepoy rebellion. 

The long anticipated and much dread- 
ed unification of the yellow race now has 
a fair chance of accomplishment, but 
China’s anti-foreign feeling seems to be 
extending to Japanese as well as to white 
people. 

Historical and literary study is arous- 
ing local patriotism. Minor races claim 
equality with the greater. Dialects insist 
that they are languages. Obsolete 
tongues are revived and become weapons 
of party warfare. Mobs fight each other 
in the streets over nice points of phil- 
ology as they used to over questions of 
theology in the Byzantine Empire. Mag- 
yar leaders sacrifice everything to secure 
twenty-one more words in army com- 
mands, and all the races under their 
domination demand the same linguistic 
rights. It is hard for an outsider to see 
what there is about the Polish language 
that children should cry for it, yet the 
world is called upon to admire and pity 
the boys and girls in Prussian schools 
who suffered punishment rather than 
speak German. Black-letter chronicles 
are ransacked to bring to light traditional 
ceremonies and local fétes. National 
costumes are being revived or invented. 
All these divisive forces are especially 
active in this new century. 

As a matter of fact peoples are not 
drawn into confederations and empires 
by mutual affinity, but are forced into 
them by outside pressure, such as a com- 
mercial or military war against a foreign 
nation. Just now such external forces 
are not acting. Norway does not see 
why she cannot go out alone safely since 
Switzerland does, and Hungary is likely 
to shake off the chaperonage of Austria 
for the same reason. Canada knows that 
in case of war she would not suffer half 
so much as the mother country. The 
heavily armed powers are either so 
peaceable or so jealous that small na- 
tions have rather the advantage. So 
political aggregation is not likely to in- 
crease. Instead of consolidation, we 
shall have federation, alliances and 
friendships. 

For, in spite of political separations 
and the revival of race prejudices, there 
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are deeper processes of unification going 
on unchecked. Telegraph wires and 
steel rails bind nations closer than treat- 
ies and royal cousinhood. The nine- 
teenth century resorted to world’s fairs 
to bring people together. They have lost 
some of their attraction for us, for every 
large city has now its world’s fair as a 
continuous performance: Inventions 
cannot be kept in bounds even by inter- 
national patent laws. Scientists ten 
thousand miles apart work on the same 
problems and help each other as tho they 
were at adjoining desks. Esperanto is 
only a hope, but the eagerness with 
which it is seized upon shows how much 
men desire to break thru the barriers of 
language. The nations are getting 
neighborly ; they call over the back fence 
to each other, “Don’t you want to bor- 
row my new municipal function? See 
how well it works.” 

“Proletarians of all countries unite,” 
was the call of Marx, and it is now being 
obeyed. “Capitalists of all countries 


unite,” was the dream of Cecil Rhodes, 
and it is being fulfilled more completely, 


tho in a different way than he intended. 
International labor unions combat inter- 
national trusts. Societies for philan- 
thropy, reform, research and culture 
bring together in world conventions the 
like minded of all countries. 

These new syntheses, founded upon 
self interest or mutual interests, are more 
likely to be useful and stable than the old 
one of political expediency and geo- 
graphical contiguity. People are not 
getting further apart; they are getting 
together in new ways. History is a game 
of anagrams, forever spelling new words 
with the old letters. 


a 
The Duty of Chief Pastors 


WE observe a new doctrine of the 
power of the Episcopate to be devel- 
oping in the Methodist Church. It be- 
gins to be taught that the Bishops of 
that Church are responsible for the pur- 
ity of its faith. The last General Con- 
ference made the Bishops responsible 
for the orthodoxy of the teachers in the 
schools of theology. Until that time the 
Methodist Church did not understand 
that she had such a standing forum of 
her true faith, but imagined that she 


could depend on her standards as inter- 
preted in her conferences, where each 
pastor’s character is annually passed. 
Now this new notion that questions of 
theology must be passed over to the 
Bishops for their decisions begins to find 
currency; and a great revolution it is. 
Says one of the principal Christian Ad- 
vocates, that of St. Louis: 

“The Bishops of the Church should be in 
some distinct manner the custodians of the 
faith of the Church. In the Roman com- 
munion they are entirely so. The theory of 
the episcopate, or chief pastorate, involves it. 
The Bishops are the pastors (shepherds) of 
the flock, and the injunction, ‘Feed My sheep, 
lays on the chief pastors the responsibility ot 
pondering and to some degree deciding what 
that ‘feed’ shall be.” 

Hitherto the Bishops have been 
chosen for their administrative power; 
if this new duty is to be imposed upon 
them they will have to be theologians, 
and a new conflict, and perhaps acri- 
mony, will be imported with their elec- 
tion. ° 

A principal argument, however, in 
favor of the-new duty of Bishops, is that 
it will give peace to the Church by sav- 
ing it from theological discussion. Says 
the same journal: 

“There was indeed a forum—the press of 
the Church. And into the press the various 
phases of criticism rushed, with the pens of 
steel and ink of bloody hue. When we re- 
flected on the blight and_ paralysis which that 
battle brought on the Presbyterian Church. 
particularly in those centers where the war 
was most intense, we could but wish that there 
were some judicial and final forum, sitting 
apart, undisturbed, independent, adequate, res- 
olute, to which contestants in our own Church 
could come. Naturally that forum 
was and must be before the chief pastors of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. ok + 
believe that some such plan is vital both to the 
purity and the peace of the Church.” 

“Peace,” “peace” is what is asked for 
as the chief blessing of the Church. We 
do not believe in intellectual peace, 
which means stagnation. We have never 
known a great discussion as to religious 
truth that has not done more good than 
hurt. We do not believe that the Pres- 
byterian Church would wish to have lost 
its few years of stress on a great ques- 
tion. That Church is no weaker for it 
now; and it has never done so much for 
evangelism as it is doing today. That 
discussion waked up the whole Church, 
and interested the whole country. That 
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kind of a storm clears the air, even if it 
does drive some timid souls to their cy- 
clone caves. It is healthy to set the 
whole people to thinking about great 
themes. The question involved in the 
case Of Professor Mitchell is of serious 
importance to the Church; and just as 
in political matters we set the whole 
country to discussing a question of tariff 
or currency, and then trust the people, 
so would we have all the Church, minis- 
ters and laymen, enlightened in matters 
that belong to the Church. The other 
way is to have twenty professors and 
trustees of a theological school confer in 
secret session, or by correspondence, 
with a dozen or two “chief pastors,” 
and those “chief pastors” shall by a ma- 
jority vote “decide what that feed shall 
be” that shall be given to the flock. It 
is the method of secrecy and tyranny 
and apathy. It teaches the Church that 
it has no business to think. That be- 
longs, “as in the Roman Communion,” 
to “the custodians of the faith of the 
Church,” to an order of men superior to 
the other pastors. Accordingly, the pres- 
ent matter must not be discussed in the 
press or anywhere else. 


And the jour- 
nal from which we have quoted, after 
explaining the decision of the Bishops 
and showing their right to rule as well 
as feed the flock, thus closes ‘the case 
and shuts off all discussion: 

“We have now endeavored to put the whole 


case before our readers, as is their right. We 


have refrained from discussing in this con- 
nection in any minutest particular the views of 
Dr. Mitchell, or of higher criticism in any 
of its phases. With repression of our personal 
views we have compassed the question in all 
its respects, and, having done so, will proceed 
on the theory that our readers, as well as the 
explicit language of the General Conference 
wish the incident regarded as ¢losed.” 

The “incident closed”! Discussion dis- 
allowed; free speech forbidden! What 
are they afraid of? 

The Outlook publishes an important 
article by Prof. G. A. Coe, of Northwest- 
ern University, a Methodist institution, 
where he holds the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, severely criticising 
the action of the Bishops in the removal 
of Professor Mitchell from his chair in 
the School of Theology, in Boston Uni- 
versity. But why should Professor Coe 
be compelled to go to an undenomi- 
national journal to discuss a Methodist 


matter? Why do the Methodist official 
papers shut their doors against discussion 
of the great question of biblical authority 
that is involved? Must the Church be 
forced to seem a unit on matters of schol- 
arship and theology, just as, under a rule 
in its Board of Bishops, the minority is 
silenced, and every action is given out 
as unanimous? Does it injure the au-” 
thority of the United States Supreme 
Court that a minority can give a dissent- 
ing opinion, as in the late case where 
Justices Brewer, Day and Peckham pub- 
lished their dissent and argument in the 
case of an American-born Chinaman who 
was to be deported? We wait to see the 
editorial padlocks removed. Thus far, 
for an expression of dissent Methodist 
readers have been compelled to go to 
non-Methodist publications. 


Js 
Museums, Their Treasures and 
Their Forgeries 


THESE have been days of special in- 
terest to our public museums. The Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts has lost Mr. 
Edward Robinson, as the result of a 
difference with the trustees as to the rela- 
tive importance of the scientific and the 
popular uses of such an institution, and 
Boston’s loss of so superior an authority 
has been to the gain of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. And now it is 
announced that our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum receives by the will of Mr. Yerkes 
a magnificent collection of paintings and 
other objects of art, as well as two build- 
ings on Fifth avenue in which they have 
been kept, the whole of the value of sev- 
eral million dollars. Then there is the 
offer of Mr. Freer, of Detroit, to the 
Smithsonian Institution, on certain con- 
ditions, of what President Roosevelt says 
is a “priceless collection” of old Chinese 
and Japanese art, and of paintings by 
Whistler and other artists, and, with all 
this, half a million dollars for a building 
to house the collection. Then, finally, 
there is the charge that a large number 
of the chief treasures in the great col- 
lection of gems given by the late Max- 
well Sommerville to the Pennsylvania 
University Museum are forgeries. 
These are the incidents of the past few 
days. 

Gifts to museums are a most proper 
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benefaction from wealthy collectors. 
They have taken great pride in gather- 
ing such collections, and it is to them a 
sad thought that their treasures will be 
scattered, and very likely destroyed and 
lost after their death. They do not like 
to think of such things going to the auc- 
tion room to settle up an estate. They 
especially like to think that their names 
may be recorded and remembered for 
their taste and their benefactions after 
their wealth is dissipated and the memory 
of it is forgotten. Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to mingle a certain laudable self- 
esteem and love of a good name with 
their honest wish to benefit the people. 
This is the best way that they can do it. 
It is to be desired and expected that the 
choicest treasures in private collections 
will thus become the wealth of the pub- 
lic. It is said that in Boston a man is 
hardly considered decent who does not 
leave something to Harvard University; 
and this is very much the feeling that 
should control wealthy collectors of art 
treasures elsewhere. 

But it is to be desired that such col- 
lectors should disguise their ambition 
for a name, and leave to the museums 
the generous duty of recognizing their 
worth. Conditions with gifts may, and 
often do, negative the very purpose 
which the givers have in view. It is 
very likely that the conditions cannot be 
accepted. The trustees of a museum 
may find it quite feasible to give a spe- 
cial room to carry the name of the giver 
of its contents, but the giver ought not 
to impose it, and the time may come 
when it would be a serious burden. The 
case of Mr. Freer’s offer is in point. 
President Roosevelt and the press gen- 
erally urge that his offer be accepted 
with the conditions attached. But one 
of them is that this separate building to 
be erected to hold the collection shall bear 
his name, and that nothing shall be added 
to the collection or taken from it. It 
would be a most extraordinary collection 
which our Metropolitan Museum would 
accept on those vulgar conditions. They 
indicate more personal vainglory than 
love of the dear people. 

We much regret that the University 
of Pennsylvania should be called upon 
for another house-cleaning, and we hope 


it will have a more satisfactory conclu- 
sion than that of the late investigation. 
But in the Hilprecht matter there was 
no question of the genuineness of the ob- 
jects under discussion. To our knowl- 
edge neither the tablets nor the cyl- 
inders were “fakes”; he had simply 
made claims as to them that could not 
be substantiated. In the case of the 
Sommerville collection of gems it is as- 
serted on the authority of Dr. Furtwang- 
ler, the leading German expert in Greek 
art, that the choicest of all these gems, 
and a multitude of others, are not an- 
tiques but modern copies or productions. 
It is not claimed, that Mr. Sommerville 
was a party to the fraud, any more than 
that Mr. Morgan is a party to fraud in 
the case of any forged antiqués which 
he may have purchased and given to the 
Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Sommer- 
ville was a most indefatigable collector, 
and was liable to be deceived. The vol- 
ume which he published describing his 
gems shows the amiable collector, but 
gives no evidence of technical skill or 
scholarship. Such a rich man is apt to 
be the victim of sharpers who will de- 
ceive the very elect, as in the case of the 
Moabite pottery bought by the Berlin 
Museum, and the Saitaphernes diadem 
more lately purchased by the Louvre. 
Any museum is likely to contain such ob- 
jects, and it is a duty to sift them out. 
And this illustrates the wisdom of the 
advice that prospective givers do not put 
conditions on their gifts, which may 
turn out to be of as little value as the 
diadem of Saitaphernes. Very likely the 
Sommerville chief treasure, the large 
cameo “Triumph of Constantine,” is a 
mere copy. Antique gems were greatly 
discredited over a hundred years ago by 
the enormous number of beautiful gems 
made for a famous Russian collector, 
signed with the assumed names of the 
Greek artist, which were distributed by 
public sale after his death, and which are 
now known as the Poniatowski gems. 
The careful investigation of the genuine- 
ness of objects of art whose value de- 
pends in large part on their age is a 
chief duty of museums; and careful dis- 
crimination gives the museum honor and 
not discredit. Even the gift horse has 
to be looked in the mouth. 
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Intellectual Organization 


THE system of conventions of kindred 
spirits, which has long been familiar in 
politics, in philanthropic work and in 
business, has also been put into service 
by numerous organizations of men of 
learning thruout the country. Dur- 
ing the recent holiday week, which is a 
favorite time for such gatherings, a dozen 
annual meetings of various national so- 
cieties have been held, among which the 
largest, and in many ways the most in- 
teresting, was thé joint meeting at Balti- 
more of four learned bodies—the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, American 
Economic Association, American Polit- 
ical Science Association and Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America. The interests 
of these societies lie so closely parallel 
that many people hold membership in 
more than one, and like to attend ses- 
sions of each; and the joint meetings are 
an excellent example of the co-operation 
of men of learning, and even form a kind 
of federation, the common affairs of 
which are under the supervision of a per- 
manent joint committee. The number of 
registered attendants at Baltimore was 
not far from 500, besides a numerous 
delegation from the city. Such gather- 
ings find a natural center in some insti- 
tution of learning, and Johns Hopkins 
University hospitably opened its doors, 
furnishing rooms for the sessions and 
conveniences for personal intercourse 
and conference. 

The Historical and Economic Associ- 
ations have now an experience of about 
twenty years; the Political Science Asso- 
ciation was holding its second annual 
meeting ; the Bibliographical Society was 
making its first bow to the public; and 
before the adjournment a fifth society 
made its appearance thru the organiza- 
tion of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation—an offshoot from the Economic 
Association. This budding process from 
the older societies is an evidence of the 
rapid expansion of interest in the study 
of man as a social*and political being. 
A few years ago sociology was not even 
recognized as a branch of learning which 
could be separated from philosophy and 
economics. Now it requires a special 
society to provide for its nurture. 

In organization, these various societies 
Closely resemble each other: they all 


contain the two elements of college pro- 
fessors and independent scholars, to- 
gether with a larger contingent of lead- 
ing and thinking people thruout the 
country, who are interested without pro- 
fessing expert knowledge, and a consid- 
erable number of men and women in the 
public service of the United States and 
the States take an active part in the so- 
cieties. In addition to the annual meet- 
ings the societies all publish the proceed- 
ings of those meetings, which include 
many valuable papers ; some of them also 
support a special journal, the most con- 
spicuous example being The American 
Historical Review, to which the Ameri- 
can Historical Association subscribes for 
each of its members. The societies have 
also set on foot various activities, each of 
which is placed under a special commis- 
sion or board appointed for that purpose. 

The Economic Association thru a com- 
mittee has in progress a great economic 
history of the United States, supported 
by a liberal annual grant from the Car- 
negie Institution. One of the most im- 
pressive sessions of the whole series was 
the business meeting of the Historical 
Association, in which reports were sub- 
mitted from the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, which has collected and 
published important series of the papers 
of public men; from the Public Archives 
Commission, the function of which is to 
arouse State and local authorities to the 
wealth of their own manuscript materi- 
als; from committees on two prizes, one 
in American and one in European his- 
tory; from the editor of a series of Re-, 
prints of Original Narratives of Early 
American History; from a committee 
which is making a thoro study of history 
in elementary schools; and from other 
like sub-committees. It was a remark- 
able showing of combined and harmoni- 
ous effort to discover, publish and make 
available the materials of history. 

One of the notable things about the 
meetings was the disposition to discuss 
topics of living interest, and to hammer 
out the subjects man to man. A discus- 
sion of the regulation of railway rates 
caused an electric discharge of dissent 
and criticism in the Economic Associa- 
tion ; innocent papers on the present con- 
ditions of negro suffrage and labor by 
the Political Science Association proved 
to possess unexpected explosive powers. 
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The meetings as a whole show that no 
branch of learning in the country is 
more thoroly and harmoniously or- 
ganized than the political- -historical sub- 
jects represented by these associations ; 
and that by the co-operation of men of 
learning and men of affairs such socie- 
ties helped to apply the experience of the 
past to the problems of the present. 


2s 
A Belated Use of Power 


WHEN the responsible traffic officers of 
all the great railway companies agreed, 
a few days ago, to prevent rebating and 
other unlawful discrimination on their 
lines, to help the Commission in its work 
of enforcing the law, and even to act as 
informers against offenders for whose 
shortcomings neither these officers them- 
selves nor their corporations could justly 
be blamed, we were reminded of the fol- 
lowing editorial remarks in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of February 9, 1905, almost a 
year ago: 

“There are ten capitalists in the United 
States who could stop this rebating and other 
discrimination on the railroads if they should 
undertake to do it. Railway consolidation and 
community of interest have given them power 
enough, if they would exercise it. They 
ought to see that such a use of their great in- 
fluence would be for the good of all, for the 
benefit of their railway corporations and all 
legitimate railway interests, as well as for the 
advantage of the general public. It is one of 
the results of such consolidation as has taken 
place that ability to enforce justice on our rail- 
way systems has been thus lodged in the hands 
of a few. If they fail to use their power as 
the people desire it to be used, they will be 
required to submit to new legislative restric- 
tions.” 

It appears that they have now decided 
so to use it. At the head of the new 
ILaw-Enforcement and Detective Com- 
mittee is the traffic vice-president of the 
Harriman transcontinental roads. Asso- 
ciated with him are the traffic vice-presi- 
dents or traffic managers of the other 
great companies. This concerted move- 
ment is not due to the initiative of these 
officers ; it is the work of the capitalists 
who control the policies of the companies 
that employ them. 

These capitalists could have avoided 
much annoying discussion and prevented 
a demand for legislation which they now 
regard with apprehension if they had ex- 
erted their influence in this way some 


time ago. The public is inclined now to 
distrust the sincerity of those who were 
saying, up to a recent date, that the giv- 
ing of rebates had almost wholly ceased. 
There is too much evidence to the con- 
trary. For their present attitude the 
companies should have due credit, but 
these promises come too late to silence the 
popular demand for the enactment of at 
least that part of the President’s program 
which provides for an official examina- 
tion of traffic accounts, for the supervi- 
sion of private car lines and side tracks, 
and for the restoration of the penalty of 
imprisonment for the discrimination that 
has for many years been prohibited by 
law. 

Js 

The report is revived 
that Governor-Gen- 
eral Wright will not 
return to the Philippines, and it has been 
stated that General ‘Smith, now of the 
Philippine Commission, is to be his suc- 
cessor. Before his appointment it should 
be considered whether he is in personal, 
kindly sympathy with Filipinos, or 
whether he shares in the feeling which 
has so nearly wrecked American good 
will since Mr. Taft’s return. For the 
farewell banquet given to Governor-Gen- 
eral Wright before his departure from 
Manila, at the beginning of November, 
the Spaniards of Manila contributed 
about one-half of the subscription raised, 
the Americans next, British and other for- 
eigners next, and the Filipinos practically 
nothing. Practically no Filipinos, except 
those of the half-caste element who are 
virtually allied with Spanish interests in 
Manila, and certain of the radicals who 
have long been disaffected toward Sec- 
retary Taft, attended the banquet. It 
was held’ in a new building of the chief 
Spanish tobacco company of the Islands, 
and the place was adorned conspicuously 
with the red and yellow of Spain. Diffi- 
culty was found in getting Filipino 
speakers, and one of the two who spoke 
in ostensible representation of the Fili- 
pinos is a Spanish half-caste with Span- 
ish tastes and affiliations. The chief 
Filipino newspaper, E/ Renacimiento, in 
its issue of November 2, commented on 
the almost Spanish color given to the 
affair, and recalled portions of President 
McKinley’s instructions to the Commis- 
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sion in 1900 as evidence that a policy of 
preference to the Filipinos was then pro- 
claimed that is not compatible with the 
literal extension to foreigners of the 
same favors and privileges and of treat- 
ment on the same plane as natives. It 
closed thus: 

“A pleasant voyage to the Hon. Mr. Wright, 
and may the sea breezes be beneficial to 
his health. If he is to come back to the Phil- 
ippines, may he bring the lotus-flower and his 
baggage well filled with amendments, unless he 
desires to divorce himself absolutely from the 
natives of the islands.” 

La Democracia, the organ of the Federal 
party, formerly the chief defender of 
American government in the islands, 
was only less explicit. The Filipinos as- 
sert that the American newspaper of 
Manila, Cableness, is receiving a subsidy 
of $1,000 a month from the Government 
in the islands. Both this newspaper and 
the American have been publishing sur- 
reptitious attacks on Secretary Taft in 
connection with the question of Gov- 
ernor-General Wright’s retention of his 
office. We want to see a Governor-Gen- 
eral in Manila who does not look with 
contempt on the natives, and American 
women there who are not too haughty to 
mingle with.their native sisters. 

Js 

We believe Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow to be a faithful 
and impartial witness of what 
he sees. He is the son of John Bige- 
low, who was Minister to France dur- 
ing our Civil War. He talks all nec- 
essary languages, and has spent his time 
for years in visiting the outlying regions 
of the world in the study of colonial con- 
ditions where Europeans or Americans 
rule other races. We believe Mr. Bige- 
low writes in no feeling of prejudice or 
ill-will, but that he simply tries to tell 
of things as he sees them. What he says 
deserves very serious consideration. It 
is not pleasant for us to publish such a 
report. We would much rather have 
given as glowing an account as certain 
official visitors have given, but we have 
not felt at liberty to withhold his report. 
Particularly what he says as to the health 
conditions surprises us; and we are 
pained to see his confirmation of the 
story which had previously appeared in 
print, and been denied, that women were 
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brought under United States authority 
for immoral purposes. The workmen 
who are invited should be allowed to 
bring their wives with them for their 
own care and comfort. The papers tell 
of great dissatisfaction on the part of the 
laborers brought from the West India 
islands, and the reason for their leaving 
is made clear enough in Mr. Bigelow’s 
article. These matters, and the assertion 
of wasteful expenditure as charged by 
Mr. Bigelow and by certain Senators, 
will doubtless call for investigation by 
Congress. Neither the President nor 
the Secretary of War, under whose 
charge the Canal is, could desire any con- 
cealment. They are pledged to public 
scrutiny, whether for the management of 
great corporations or the great canal. 


st 


Nothing more important 
was said, or could have been 
_, Said, by the new British 
Premier, in his first public address to 
the Liberal Party, on the subject of 
peace and arbitration. After referring 
to Gladstone’s “priceless precedent in the 
‘Alabama’ case,” he said: 

“The growth of armaments is a great dan- 
ger to the peace of the world. The policy of 
huge armaments, keeps alive, stimulates and 
feeds the belief that force is the best if not the 
only solution of international difficulties. 

“As the principle of peaceful arbitration 

gains ground it becomes one of the highest 
tasks of statesmanship to adjust these arma- 
ments to the new state of things. Great 
Britain can have no nobler réle than at the 
fitting moment to place itself at the head of a 
league of peace, through whose instrumentality 
this great work can be effected.” 
If Great Britain could attempt “no 
nobler réle,” she will attempt this. We 
may expect Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman to lift the banner of peace, and 
to seek an agreement of nations for a 
reduction of armaments. If we are to 
have more arbitration we shall need 
smaller armies and navies. 


ae 
The paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT 
of last week was sent to President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, in which com- 
ment was made on his notice of the fact 
that late legislation limits liberty. He 
writes us: 


The author of the cutting from Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, which you were good enough to send 


Britain for 
Arbitration 
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me assumes that every law is a limitation of 
liberty. I venture to suggest that this is a very 
incomplete statement. Most laws are intended 
to restrict the liberty of some persons and to 
enlarge the liberty of others. Thus the law, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” cited in the cutting, lim- 
its the liberty of murderers, but greatly en- 
larges the liberty of the much more numerous 
persons who are liable to be murdered. A 
law abolishing the slave trade limited the lib- 
erty of traders, but greatly enlarged the lib- 
erty of the Africans who were traded in. The 
law which permits any group of persons to 
‘incorporate themselves to carry on business 
with only a limited liability for the debts of 
the corporation was, on the whole, a pro- 
digious, wonder-working enlargement of lib- 
erty. It seems to me, therefore, that the state- 
ment, “Every law is a limitation of liberty,” 
is one liable to be misunderstood in danger- 
ous ways. 
Js 


It is to be feared that there is no truth 
in the report which comes from Tahiti, 
formerly called Otaheite, that the United 
States proposes to purchase the island 
from France. The people are said to 
desire to belong to the United States. 
In Eastern Oceanica the French own 
also the Marquesas Islands and the Low 
Archipelago, as well as the Society 
Islands, which include Tahiti; and they 
are all just east of our possessions in 
Samoa. The Marquesas once belonged 
to the United States, when Commodore 
David Porter took possession of them in 
1815, but before that some of them had 
been discovered by another American 
and called Washington Islands. We un- 
fortunately lost the Caroline Islands in 
the Spanish War thru the failure of one 
of our ships to stop there on the way to 
Manila, altho the civilization of the 
islands had been created by American 
missionaries. Such annexations are 
principally of benefit to the islands them- 
selves, and indirectly to us, except as 
they are closely related to the Hawaiian 
Islands, which are - great value to us. 


Coal smoke is an evil that blackens the 
sky in England, and in some parts of this 
country, and which ought to be abolished 
everywhere. The world has the right to 
heaven’s blue against all the greed and 
grime of factories. Coal smoke is not a 
disinfectant, says Sir Oliver Lodge in a 
late address, but does produce sulfurous 
and sulfuric acid. The best way, Sir Oli- 
ver suggests, to get rid of the smoke nui- 
sance, where soft coal is used, is to con- 


vert it into gas at the pit’s mouth, and 
then use gas fires for heating purposes 
as well as for light. He would use gas 
even in the engines of factories. That is 
a happy district that can use anthracite, 
which gives out no smoke. 
Js 

It was an excellent resolution by 
President Roosevelt that postmasters 
who have a good record should be re- 
tained in office, regardless of recom- 
mendations of Congressmen. It is not 
clear why he should have broken his own 
rule in the case of the postmaster at 
Kokomo, Ind., simply on the request of 
Congressman Landis, who wanted a 
political friend to have the place. It was 
admitted that the postmaster had done 
his work well, and, said the President, 
“was a good fellow.” We wish the 
President had stuck to his own rule. 


The Princess Sve wae will marry the 
young King of Spain, is to be converted. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and 
nine archbishops and forty-six bishops 
are to perform, or celebrate, the func- 
tion. It will be beautiful, grand. It will 
precede her marriage, and a fine bull- 
fight will follow. We see no reason 
why she should not change her faith, as 
it is evident she has none founded on 
conviction; and a faith based on policy 
and profit should be changed for the 
same reasons, just as one changes her 
slippers for a dance; and the show fits 
that sort of conversion. 


In his article this week Mr. Justin 
McCarthy mentions that John Burns's 
salary as a member of the British Cab- 
inet will be £2,000. He does not mention 
that Mr. Burns once declared that no 
man is worth more than £500 a year. 
We presume that, as Mr. McCarthy says, 
his sympathetic nature and his principles 
will find a good way to spend the extra 
salary which goes to the President of the 
Local Government ae. 


Tho Norway and Sweden have sepa- 
rated, the Northern and the Cumberland 
Presbyterians are coming together. The 
session of their two committees on the 
plan of union last week in St. Louis was 
most harmonious, and _ consolidation 
seems to be an assured fact. Now let 
other denominations take courage. 
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Insurance 


The Insurance Investigation 


TuHE Legislative Insurance Investigat- 
ing Committee finished the taking of 
testimony last week, and the results ob- 
tained by it will now be embodied in a 
report presently to come before the State 
Legislature. Not only the Legislature 
of this State but these representative 
bodies in other States will doubtless be 
immediately concerned with remedial 
legislation framed to prevent a recur- 
rence of the scandals and abuses that 
have been revealed during the progress 
of the Armstrong investigation. With 
the resignation of John A. McCall from 
the Presidency of the New York Life 
Insurance Company another of the re- 
forms advocated in THE INDEPENDENT 
of November 23d is accomplished. As a 
preliminary to the McCall resignation the 
New York Life’s treasury was enriched 
by the sum of $235,000 which Andrew 
Hamilton received in 1904 and which 
Mr. McCall had promised to make good 
in case the accounting made by Mr. 
Hamilton was not entirely satisfactory. 
The Fowler Committee of the New York 
Life, in common with the public, did not 
regard Hamilton’s statement satisfactory 
as an explanation of his transactions, 
and the McCall pledge was accordingly 
made good. 

Among the more recent acts of the 
Armstrong Committee have been the ex- 
amination of the Bankers’ Life Insur- 


_ ance Company; John Tatlock, the re- 


cently elected President of the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company; Cornelius 
Doremus, of the Germania Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Superintendent 
Francis Hendricks, of the New York 
Insurance Department, whose testimony 
showed, among other things, that he was 
content in the conduct of his great office 
to leave the management of the compa- 
nies over which he exercised control to 
the officers of the companies. Another 
concern whose affairs and methods were 
before the Armstrong Committee in its 
closing hours was the Life Insurance 
Club of New York. This concern, it 
appears, employs no agents, but gets all 
its business thru advertisements in maga- 
zines and other periodicals. 

Under the new conditions which now 


prevail the life insurance business, re- 
organized and to be reorganized, cannot 
fail to be conducted along far more con- 
servative lines than has been the case 
for more than a decade. The death knell 
of syndicate participation, in so far as 
the officers of any reputable insurance 
company is concerned, has doubtless been 
sounded. It is unlikely that an officer 
of a great insurance company will in 
future be permitted to have connection 
with a private banking house from whom 
investment securities are purchased. 
The business outlook at the present time 
is exceedingly good. The principle of 
insurance remains as beneficent as was 
ever the case, and in spite of the set- 
back necessarily following in the train 
of such an investigation as that on the 
part of the Armstrong Committee the 
forthcoming reports of many of the in- 
surance companies will almost certainly 
show increased surpluses. 

It is expected that a bill will be in- 
troduced early in the present Legislature 
to prevent life insurance companies from 
owning more than twenty per cent. of 
any one other company, to prevent the 
abuse of life insurance companies own- 
ing so many subsidiary companies. The 
field of investment is also likely to be 
somewhat circumscribed in the near 
future, even if it is not made to conform 
to investments permitted to savings 
banks. 

ws 
4 

Jan Kuse tix, the Bohemian violinist, 
now performing in this country, is very 
heavily insured. According to The 
Weekly Underwriter he carries a policy 
for $50,000 upon his fingers. This policy, 
at the rate of $5,000 for each finger, was 
taken out by the violinist’s manager, at 
Lloyds in London, to protect him against 
loss in case Kubelik’s fingers are injured 
so as to forfeit the large cash guarantees 
put up for the virtuoso’s appearance. 
Kubelik also carries insurance on his 
feet, and the loss of a toe or one foot 
means the payment to him of $25,000 
on this account. Injury to both feet or 
a toe on each foot would be followed by 
a payment of $50,000. The artist’s eyes 
are also protected to the extent of $25,- 
000 insurance. 


9 
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, Electric Roads and Steam Lines 


Amonc the interesting develop- 
ments in the railway business during the 
past year has been the action of great 
steam companies with respect to trolley 
roads and trolley competition. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Com- 
pany, which owns about 450 miles of the 
700 miles of trolley in Connecticut alone, 
was the first to acquire large municipal 
trolley systems at various points on its 
main lines, and it began to do this before 
the year 1905; but it was in the past year 
that several other prominent companies 
adopted the settled policy of not only 
buying such existing trolley systems, but 
also of constructing new electric lines 
parallel to their own steam tracks, their 
purpose being both to forestall the threat- 
ened competition of other builders and to 
relieve their main lines of local passen- 
ger traffic which interfered with the free 
passage of through trains. 

The New York Central’s_ recent 
purchase of the Rochester trolley and 
lighting system by paying $125 per share 
for common stock having a par value of 
$6,500,000, is a long step toward the 
projected chain of electric service roads 
from Albany to Buffalo which is to be 
operated by that great corporation. The 
Central owns several other trolley lines 
along this course, and is now electrifying 
a considerable part of the parallel West 
Shore steam road. This part of its busi- 
ness is controlled directly by a new cor- 
poration, the Mohawk Valley Company, 
capitalized at $10,000,000. The Erie is 
to construct an electric road parallel to 
its steam line from Binghamton to Corn- 
ing, seventy-six miles, to forestall com- 
petition and relieve its steam line of local 
traffic. This appears to be the aim of 
the New Haven company in undertaking 
the construction of an electric line paral- 
leling its main tracks from Norwich to 
Worcester. On its road from Philadel- 
phia (or Camden) to Atlantic City, six- 
ty-four miles, the Pennsylvania has de- 
cided to substitute electric power for 
steam, but it will be affected by new 
competition there, for Chicago capitalists 
have undertaken to spend $6,000,000 on 
a third-rail electric line between the 
same points. 
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In addition to the projected use of 
electric power for the suburban paris 
of great steam lines near their New York 
terminals, it should be noted that provi- 
sion has recently been made for fast elec- 
tric service on separate lines from New- 
ark through tunnels to New York, and 
that the trolley line from Camden (vir- 
tually from Philadelphia) to New York 
is to be straightened and otherwise im- 
proved. In some parts of the West, 
steam lines are meeting the competition, 
actual or threatened, of electric parallels 
by the use of gasolene motor cars on 
their steam tracks. A successful trial of 
such cars on its main track between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis was made last week 
by the Alton company, which will at 
once substitute them for steam trains on 
several of its interurban lines in central 
Illinois. 

s 


EuGENE GALvIN has been appoint- 
ed an assistant cashier of the Mutual 
Bank. 


....Robert Goelet has been elected a 
director of the Lincoln Trust Company 
to fill a vacancy. 


....Reports received by the Railroad 
Gazette show that the equipment com- 
panies built 168,006 cars and 5,491 loco- 
motives in 1905, or more than in any 
previous year. This work represents an 
expenditure of $260,000,000. The totals 
do not include the large number of cars 
built in the railroad companies’ own 
shops. Only 62,950 were made by the 
equipment companies in 1904. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Mutual Bank (yearly), 1904, 6 per cent.; 
1905, increased to 8 per cent. 

Harlem Savings Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able January 15th. 

Franklin Society (thirty-fourth semi-an- 
nual), 5 per cent., payable January 2d. 

Twelfth Ward Bank (semi-annual), 3 per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co. (quarterly), 1% 
per cent. and extra I per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 15th. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able January 15th. 

United Copper Co. (Preferred), 6 per cent., 
payable January 3ist. 

United Copper Co. (Common), 1% per cent. 
and extra % per cent., payable January 31st. 
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American Loan 


AND 


Trust Company 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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$1,000,000 
$1,750,000 


Capital . , 
Surplus and Earnings . 





OFFICERS: 


N. W. JORDAN, President. Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
B. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 
DIRECTORS: 

N. W. Jordan 

David P. Kimball 

John Lawrence 

8. E. Peabody 

Francis Peabody,Jr. 

Albert A. Pope 

N. W. Rice 

Royal Robbins 

P. L. Saltonstall 

Charles W. Whittier 


Cc. F. Adams, 24 
F. Lothrop Ames 
Hobart Ames 
Edwin F. Atkins 
Charles 8. Bird 
Geerge W. Brown 
Samuel Carr 
Gordon Dexter 
Eugene N. Foss 
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‘Transacts a General Banking and 


Trust Company Business 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 


AND 


SAFELY 


No. 3 


How much is your money earning ? 

If you could be absolutely assured of 5 per cent.— 
and safety—wouldn’t you like to get your savings 
deposited at that rate ? 

Write for the booklet telling how and why 
this Company pays 5 per cent. interest on 
savings. 

Do it to-day. 

Your money deposited here earns 5 per cent. 
from the day it is received until it is with- 
drawn. 





You can withdraw at 
any time without notice. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT C0., 





1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





J. 2 W. Seligman @ Co. 
BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 
ers, Payable in Any Part of the 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange 
and make Telegraphic Transfers 
of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 

BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








Telephone 
Progress 
During 1905 


Total number telephones in ger- 
vice and under contract in the 
five Boroughs of Greater New 
York on January 1, 1906, was 


242,155 Telephones 
Of this number 


51 491 Telephones 


were gained dur‘ng 1905. 7his 
is the largest number of telephones 
ever gained in any city in the 
world during one year. Efficient 
service and: reasonable rates have 
brought about this wonderful 
growth. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street, Manhattan 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CO. 

81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 
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WOOLEN HINTS 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
and see how CLEAN=— 
SOFT and FLUFFY, your 


Woolens and Flannels ‘will 


be. WET Woolens and Flan- 


nels by hand in lukewarm ~ 


Fearline 


suds, Rinse thoroughly inwarm 
water, Wring dry, Pull and 
shake well, Dry in warm tem-| 
| perature, and they will KEEP 
SOFT without shrinking. 
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PROMPTLY SECURED 
Highest References from Prominent Manu- 


SE seetee reer 


SHEPHERD & PARKER, 862 F St., Washington, D. O. 


-_ READING NOTICE 
SHOPPING BY MAIL 


It is a great convenience to those whose homes are 
remote from the business centers to be able to do 
their shqpping by mail. It is especially satisfactory when 
it is poSsible to deal ‘with such reliable people as The 
Taylor-Woolfenden Company, of Detroit, whose announce- 
ment of their annual sale of housekeeping linens will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. An extensive line of ladies’ 
underwear, both domestic and imported, is also offered. 
For more than twenty-five years The Taylor-Woolfenden 
Company has been known to the purchasing public as 
straightforward and honorable in all their dealings. Mail 
orders sent to this house receive the same careful atten- 
tion that is given to customers who call in person. 


«INSURANCE STATEMENT 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford, which is the oldest insurance 


company in Hartford, repeats its record of last . 


year and is the first to publish a statement of its 
business for 1905. The ninety-sixth annual ex- 
hibit of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
which George L. Chase is President, shows a de- 
cided gain in assets, which are now $18,061,926, 
against $15,632,483 last year. The reinsurance 
reserve has been increased from $9,010,890 to 
$10,097,401. The company’s surplus to policy 
holders is now $6,400,696, and its net surplus is 
$5,150,696. 


We 


No attorney's fee until patent 
is allowed. Write for Inventor's 
Guide, FRANELIN H. HOUGH, 


PATENTS Washington, D. 0. 


mo TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
\ best and simplest device for making 100 
copies trom pen-written and 50 copies trom 
be nig ne original, we will ship com- 

ple 
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THE FELIX 0. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street - - - New York City 
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Memorial Tablets 


TO 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


& FR. LAMB 


23, 25, 27 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed 
By The Bank. 


We will send P own by prepaid 
express, an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, to use sixty days, and if 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within 
this time to convince you that 
this method is effective, 
simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and they 
will return the price of the Cap to you. 

The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even one 
application produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, which 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
cannot be obtained by any other means. Where the life 
principle has not become extinct, this method of stimulation 
will usually develop a growth of hair about an inch in 
length, within the trial period. 

A series of letters from a number of people, giving their 
experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, appears in this 
month's “ Metropolitan” and “ Everybody's” magazine, 
and we will send copy of these letters, together with an 
illustrated book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives. A\ll 
orders for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued by the 
Bank. For further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., “Si suiz is. 
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' The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 182 West 42d Street, and 


135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 








BRONCHIAL 
owe 
Soothe the throat and stop a 


hacking cough. A safe and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 








MALARIA? ?? 
Generally That Is Not the Trouble. 





Persons with a susceptibility to malarial influences 
should beware of coffee, which has a tendency to load 
up the liver with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she suffered for years 
from chills and fever which at last she learned were 
mainly produced by the coffee she drank. 

“I was also grievously afflicted with headaches and 
indigestion,” she says, “which I became satisfied were 
likewise largely due to the coffee I drank. Six months 
ago I quit its use altogether and began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee; with the gratifying result that my head- 
aches have disappeared, my digestion has been restored 
and I have not had a recurrence of chills and fever 
for more than three months. I have no doubt that it 
was Postum that brought me this relief, for I have 
used no medicine while this improvement has been 
going on.” (It was really relief from congestion of the 
liver caused by coffee.) 

“My daughter nas been as great a coffee drinker as I, 
and for years was afflicted with terrible sick headaches, 
which often lasted for a week at a time. She is a 
brain worker and excessive application together with 
the headaches began to affect her memory most seri- 
ously. She found no help in medicines and the doctor 
frankly advised her to quit coffee and use Postum. 

“For more than four months she has not had a head- 
ache—her mental faculties have grown more active and 
vigorous and her memory has been restored. 

“No more tea, coffee or drugs for us, so long as we 
can get Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

















JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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TEACH THE CHILDREN 


A delicious dentifrice makes the tooth- 
brush lesson easy. SOZODONT is a 
fragrant liquid cleanser, penetrating the 
little crevices of the teeth it purifies them. 


SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


polishes the delicate enamel, but does not 
scratch, thus it prevents the accumulation 
of tartar, without injuring the enamel, a 
property found only in SOZODONT. 


3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 





DIVIDENDS 
National and State Banks. 


THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 22, 1905. 

e Board of Piepetave has this declared a dividend of 
THREE PER OENT., free of tax, — ie on and after Ad 2, 
1906. The Transfer Books will bec —_ —_ Janua: 

Y DIMSE, > Gashier. 








Savings Banks 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK 


pgiiagacassncr ent) pesesany 





ms all sums 
Den oto $3,000, payable - Rg ah 
9 A. M. to 4 P. Sa ris, 
o'clock. Closes 
or before Jan. 10 wilt “araw inte’ 
EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 
GRANVILLE B. SMITH, Secretary. 


Dry Dock Savings Institution 


$41 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d &t., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending Dec. 81, 1905, on all de ts entitled there. 
to under the by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF Per Cent. r annum on sums not exceedin 
= Thousand rs, payable on and after January ie 


iets made on or before Tread 10 will be entitled 
to interest from January 1, 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLIN, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary. 








THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 
Nos, 656 and 658 Eighth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
91st Semi-Annual Dividend 


On and after January 15th, 1906, interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be paid to 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 20, 1905. 
A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. has been declared p: 
able on and after Tuesday, January 2, 1906. Transter books w 
remain closed until that date. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL DANE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York. faces ol Zist, 1905. 
The Board of Rhrostere -_ ae is day declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of THRE HALF PER CENT. 
yable on and after “January 2d, 1906. The transfer 
Soke will close at 3 P. this date. reopening January 
2d 1906. CHARLES H. PATTERSON. Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 19th, 1905. 
A dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payable on the second day of 
jan uary next. The transfer books will remain closed 


that date. 
H H. POWRLL. Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
December 19th, 1905. 
a eae Guat Consecutive Dividend 
of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
YOUR wot ‘CENT. (4%), free of tax, payable January 2d, 1906, to 
stockholders of record ay. The sanction books will remain 
closed until January 2d, 1m at 10 A.M 
NJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW —— 


December 19th, 1 
The Board of Directors to-day declared a Quarterly IS Dividend of 
FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the Capital Stock of this Bank, 
out of the oe! of the past three months, payable on and after 
my $e 2d, 1 The transfer books will be closed from Decem- 


3ist, in 
. ‘EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 























The 
dividend of ten (10) per cent., free of tax, i aa 1 
to stockholders of record of this date. The transfer r books will ré 
main closed until January 3d, 1906. 
W. M. BENNET, Oashier. 





d itors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 to $3,000. Money 
deposited on or before the 10th day of January will draw interest 
from the Ist. Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to3 P. M., and Mon- 
days from 6 to 8 P. M., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on 
Saturdays. 

Assets, $16,700,000, Surplus, $900,000 


A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX 
MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 
31, 1905, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand 
gt entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable Jan. 


5, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made = or before JAN. 10, 1906, will draw in 
terest from JAN. 1, 1906. 


Trving Savings Tustitution 


115 Chambers St., New York City 











The trustees of this institution have declared interest 
on all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months erding Dec. 31, 1905, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 
to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, Jan. 15, 1906 
Deposits made on or before Jan. 10 will draw interest 
from Jan. ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 


G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 
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The 


2a) Franklin 
NA Society 


The directors of the Franklin Society for Home- 
Building and Savings of New York City, announce 


The Thirty-Fourth 
Semi-Annual 
Dividend, 


which is, as usual, at the rate of FIVE PER OENT., 
payable after January Ist in cash, on all accounts 
of $10 and up to $5,000. The Society can lend a 
millon more in safe, smal! mortgages on New York 

suburban homes, and solicits the savings of un- 
speculative investors who are satisfied with moder- 
ate earnings. Ask for literature or testimonials as 
to the standing of the Societ; ty. 

Office open evenings till 9 o’clock to Jan. 10, De- 
posits up to that date earn from Jan. 1. 

JOHN C. McGUIRE, President. 
0. O’CONNOR HENNESSY V.-P. and a 
GILBERT LLOYD. JR., Sec.-Treasure: 


Cor. Beekman Street, at Park Row, 
New York. 





Eagle Savings & Loan Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000.00 
186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY 
(Opposite City Hall Square) 


4% PER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY 
5 % eg ere SEMI-ANNUALLY, IF REMAINING 


BEGINNING - ARY TIME 


Nan lta Savings Lnstitution 


- 644 BROADWAY 
December 12, 1905. 


10th Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 3ist inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 

Depdsits made on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from January ist. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, ‘Asst, Secretary, 








HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 

. 84 AV., OOR. 14TH STREET. 
ard of Trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER C r annum 
on all deposits entitled thereto from $5 to $3,000 for the six and 
three ths ending D ber 3ist, 1905. Interest payable on and 
og Monday, Jan. 15th, 1906. Money deposited on or before Jan. 

h will draw interest from January Ist, 1906. 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, President. 

THOMAS R. EBERT, Secretary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
105th Dividend. 








New York, Dec. 12th, 1905. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DECEM- 
BER 81ST, am, at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Cent. Per Annum 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto eater the 
by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTER- 
EST PAYABLE JANUARY 17th. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or pene January 10th, 1906, 
will draw interest oo THAN 8. 
_ » CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER. Seere 


THE TWELFTH WARD BANK 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


A semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. has this day been 
declared by the Board of Directors, payable on and after January 
2, 1906. Transfer books will remain closed until January 3, 1906. 


FRANK B. FRENCH, Cashier. 


Union Dime Saving Institution 


Broadway, 32d Street and Sixth Avenue, 
Greeley Square, New York 











Interest three and one-half per cent from $5 
to $3,000. Credited January Ist, payable Jan- 
uary | 8th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary 





Miscellaneous 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three Quarters ofa Dollar per share 
wiil be paid on Monday, January 15, 1906, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, December 
30, 1905. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 13, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1. 1906, at the office of the Treasurerin New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer, 
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OFFICE OF 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 


Alea Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 20th, 1905. 

The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 1% 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both common an 
preferred stocks, payable January 2nd, 1906, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on December 26th, 
1905. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





OFFIOCF. OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., Dec. 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 6 of the Debenture Bonds of this Com- 
ny, due January 1, 1906, will be paid on and after that 
te on —— at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The ee quarterly dividend at the rate of EIGHT 
PER CENT. r annum has been declared, payable Janu- 
ary 15th, 1906, to preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 30th, 1905. 
The transfer books will be closed December 20th, 1905, 
and reopened January 2d, 1906. 
Cc. B. JAQUA, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY 


81 hepa, Gizeot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
89 








ND No. 89. 

A regular quarterly dividend of One and One-half Per Cent. and 
an extra dividend of One Per Cent. have been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable January 15th, 1906, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business January 5th, 1906. 

HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company. 


(incesperates : 
EW YORK, Dec. 13th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. . 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the capital stock of 
this Company, yable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of December, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th, inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2nd next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





UNITED COPPER COMPANY. 


The United Copper Company, having set aside out of 
the net earnings for the year 1905 the entire. amount nec- 
essary for the payment of the regular dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock during the year 1906 (6% amounting to $300,- 
ooo), has declared a regular quarterly dividend of 14% 
on its common stock, and an extra dividend of 4%, pay- 
able January 31st, 1906, to stockholders of record January 
8th, 1906. 

Transfer books close January 8th, 1906, at 3 o’clock P. 
M. and reopen February 1st, 1906, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


‘THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 8th, 1905. 
The annnal meeting of the stockholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors will be held at the banking house, No. 128 
Broadway, on Tuesday, January 9th, 1906, from 12M. to1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


Sone eve > Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 























THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 8th, 190: 
The annual ting of the sharehold of this bank for the 
election of Directors and the transaction of such other busines» as 
may be brought before it will be held at the banking house. \o. 
320 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 9th, 1906, at 12 o’clock noon 

The Polls will be open from 12 M. tol P. M. 

HENRY DIMSE, Cashie: 











EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 8th, 1905 
An election for Directors of this bank will be held at the bank- 
ing house, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, January 


9th, 1903. Polls open from 2 to 3 o’clock P. M. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 19th, 19 5 


The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, BS rae y 5 January 9th, 1906. The poll will 

. M. 


be open from 12 M. to1 . 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 6th, 1905. 

A Special meeting of the stockholders of the Irving National 
Bank of New York will be held at its banking house, No. 1 Hudson 
Street, City of New York, on the 8th day of January, 1906, at 11 
o'clock A. M., for the purpose of voting upon the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Articles of Association of the bank, 
governing the number of directors of said bank: 

Resolved, that Section 3 of the Articles of Association of 
the Irving National Bank of New York be, and it is hereby 
amended by inserting the words “not less than fifteen and not 
more than twenty-five stockholders” in place of the words “fifteen 
stockholders.” BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York. 
ew York, December 26th, 1905. 
The Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of this Bank for the 
Election of Directors and the transaction of such other business 
as may be brought before it, will be held at its Banking House, 
32-42 East 42d Street, on Tuesday, January 9th, 1906, between the 


hours of 12 o’cleck M. and 1 P. M. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


s* December 7tb, 1905. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held at the bank- 
ing house, 214 Broadway, New York City, on Tuesday, January 
9th, 1906, between the honrs of 12 M. and 1 P. M. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 











Metropolitan Securities Company 
82 Liberty Street 
NOTICE OF CALL OF $25 PER SHARE 
New York, December 29, 1905. 


To the Holders of Certificates for Partly Paid 
Stock of the Metropolitan Securities Company: 


Notice is here given by the Metropolitan Securities 


Company of a call for the payment of an installment of 
twenty-five dollars ($25) per share upon the partly paid 
capital stock of the Company, such installment to be pay: 
able on Tuesday, January 30, 1906. 

Payment of said insiallment most be made at the 
office of the Mor: on Trust Com » No. 38 Nassau 
Street, New York City, on or before Tuesday, Janu- 
arv 30, 1906, by check or draft on New York to the 
order of the Metropolitan Securities Com y- At 
the time of such payment tie certificates for partly 
paid etock must be presented inorder that a meme 
randum of the payment may be staw ped thereon. 

The stock transfer books for the transfer of unstamped 
certificates will remain closed after the date of this notice. 
Books have been opened for the transfer of certificates on 
which the additional payment of twenty-five dollars ($25) 
per share has been noted. : 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

METROPOLITAN SECURITIES COMPANY, 
By E. W, SAYRE, Treasurer. 
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AT A MEETING of the Directors of the San 
Luis Mining Company, held on Monday, Decem- 
ber 11th, at 27 William Street, New York, a divi- 
dend of one per cent. of the earnings out of the 
company was declared, payable January 20th, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
January 10th. 


It was announced that this dividend would 
probably be followed by another of the same size, 
and then the company’s regular dividend unit 
would be two per cent., payable at first quarterly 
and later monthly, and perhaps bi-monthly, like 
the former dividends of the United Verde, as the 
earnings of the Company increased. 


The Company now has more than 200,000 tons 
of ore surrounded, and in actual sight, and the 
amount in sight is increasing with every day's 
development work, which is progressing steadily. 
‘Ihe ore runs from four to sixteen per cent. cop- 
per and carries enough gold and silver values to 
pay the entire cost of production, leaving the 
copper as a by-product, costing nothing. 


The Company is to be congratulated on its 
splendid success—F xchange. 





TEE 


Peoples Trust Company 


Main Office: 172 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bedford Branch Wallabout Branch © Market Branch 
Bedford Ave. and Halsey St. Clinton and Myrtle Aves. 47 Washington Ave. 
invites the accounts of individuals, corporations, firms and house- 
holds. Allows interest on deposits. Offers the most liberal ac- 

commodation consistent with conservative Lanking 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1906 
RESOURCES: 








New York City and Sees | Bonds. 000. 
Other Stocks and Bonds 5,333,917.05 
Bonds and spotqages. 857,245.98 
Loans on Collateral .. 7,486.321.15 
Bills Purchased ..... 2,587 ,966.09 
Cash on Hand and in Bank: 1,995,515.95 
Real Estate ..... dave 408,579.02 
Interest Accrued ae ecoetctddesdesceces 146,561.02 

$19,436,106.26 
LIABILITIES: 
Caphtal ccccdiccccvccdecs soccsvscsccesss GEAR 
NR tia i wes: eh ckne ese deh oh ai 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits (including dividend de- 
clared June 30, 1905, payable one per 
cent. monthl vehbews One See wocescoes ° 709,236.96 
Reserved for Taxes....... S6esedece eeacee 9,000.00 
Unpaid Dividems ...cccccccccscctcs pane 484.00 
DURDEN. Medindia < bpdvdbvsscebbecsoces use 16,660,962.80 
Interest due Depositors .........ssses0- 56,422.50 
$19,436,106.26 
OFFICERS. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, President. 

J. G. DETTMER Vice-President. 
HORACE J. MORSE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES A. BOODY, 
CHARLES SCHENCK, Assistant Secretary. 
HENRY M. HEATH, Assistan 























QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF 


NEW YORK. 
on the morning of the first day of January, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages ............+. +++. $397,420.71 


Amount of stock and bond investments, ” (mar- 
ket value $19,407,387.69,) book value. + 18,902,121.89 
Amount loaned on collatera 522,099.36 
° "174,002.20 





Other loans, including bills urchased. 
Real estate, bankin sense 
weal estate. GREG GEE.TE. <owesdccccccccsice -. 1,021,446.13 
Cash on deposit in — or other moneyed 
DOMED - cadaiceceReduhud \sedes eeeee 9,168,331.22 


A egal tender’ notes ‘and notes “of "National ghey: 


sg hey Ochm ied ans > ens. ddeeeunceaessu 3,380.00 
sae of assets not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on books at date of 
this report as am asset.....ccccsccccsccces 226,393.01 
$74,464,368.40 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash.. «+++ $1,000,000.00 
*Surplus on book value, (less current expenses 

eet SN: GREED ohn cod aecaeilecssecd wen - 14,622,983.48 
(Surplus on market value, $15, 128, 199.37; sur- 

plus after chargi ~ Fe and crediting accrued 

interest, $15,128,1 7.) 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 





Ie eerie 54,046,873.92 
Certificates o deposit, (not | rind - 

TROEE  ecnscciscocaccocsessece sccccccdes 1,520,010.54 
Amount due trust companies" 009 eée 00nd 6e6eee 5-9 174. 
Amount due banks and bankers........ eoecoe 74,945. 
Preferred deposits, as follows: 

Due savings banks......... 535.61 

Due as executor, administrator, 

guardian, receiver, Trust 
committee, or depositary. rs »426,175.20 
———————_ 1, 685,710.81 
Other liabilities not included under any of 

he above Pn = viz. : 

Certified checks .........++++++ $365,028.33 

Reserved for taxes ° 

Accrued interest entered on 

books at date of this report 
as a liability .............. 80,840.35 
612,118.68 
$74,464,368.40 

*Surplus includes undivided profits. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Total amount of ge and ye aR 

received during the year..........eseess. . $2,735,752.81 
All other profits received | the year.. 1,164,811.66 
Amount of imterest paid to a credited de- 

positors during the year........ssssesees 1,537,019.63 
— of expenses of the institution Gung 

the year, excluding taxes........... 207,240.47 
Amount of dividends on capital stock * de- 
elared during the year..........+-.++. ay 800,000.00 
When a ae 1, '05; May 1, ’06; 
July 1, 05; vet. 1, 05; Jan. 1, 08. 
Taxes paid “during the. ‘Year.. pepeces 149,525.34 
Amount of deposits made by order of court. 6,428.79 
Number of deposits on which interest is al- 
WOW AE TD GHB cccccccciccsccevecseeves 1,670 
Total amount of such deposits.......... $53,645,119.95 
Average rate of interest on deposits on which 

SGOTENE 80 DAE oc ccvccepccecescsscvesectoce 0264 
Average of bonds and mortgages invested in 

Gee A DONE 005 0spetessesscoued prelsde 747,664.14 


Amount received from bonds and mortgages 
aid or sold during the year.............. 435,829.41 
as each official communication directed by the Bank- 

ing Department to this institution been submitted to the 

Board of Directors at the meeting held next after its re- 

ceipt? Yes. 

State of New York, County of New Yor 

J. N. WALLACE President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
Secretary, of Central Trust Co. ‘of N. Y¥., located and loing 
business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the city of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, sa, nd 
the foregoing report, with the schedules accompanying 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, and they further say that the 
usual business of said trust —_ y has been transacted 

at the as faa pay by the banking law, (Chap. 689, 

Laws 0 not elsewhere, and that the above re- 

rt a ‘ae 3 compliance with an official notice received 
rom the Superintendent of Banks designating the ist day 
of January, 1906, as the day as of when such report 
shall be made 


J. N. WALLAC 7. 
GEORGE ay = Secretary. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by bo’ a dpe the 
Bist day of December, 1905, before = 
Cc. B. LANGDON. 





t Secretary 
WILLIAM A Assistant Radhery. 
JOHN T. WitLiaMs t Secretary. 





[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
New York 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





August Belmont & Co. 


_ BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 
London, Paris and Vienna 
Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 


able in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


~ Philadelphia. New York. . Boston. 
ALEX. BROWN & SONS, - - BALTIMORE. 


All connected by private wire. 
Members New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges. 


Buy and sell first-class Investment Securities on 
Commission. Receive accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals on favor- 
able terms. Collect drafts 

oe ¢ drawn abroad on al! points in 

* the United States and Canada, 
“ drafts drawn in the United Setten of 
ates on foreign countries, in- Credit. 
cluding South Africa. Buy and 
sell Bills of Exchange and make cable transfers 
for all points. Issue Commercial and Travelers’ 
Credits available in all parts of the world. In- 
temmational Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON. 














HARVEY FISK & SOND 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 


HARTFORD, CT. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 
CHICAGO 


Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


OUR LIST OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES SENT ON APPLICATION 
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35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


Fisk @ Robinson 


BANKERS 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





approved security. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to 
sight draft. Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest 
allowed on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. Loans made on 


FISCAL AGENCY 





ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc.. and for the transfer 
and registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Order 
on the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. 
MONTHLY REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together 
with a list of current offerings yielding from 31% to 4¥% per cent., forwarded upon request. 











4% 
FARM LOANS 
FOR INVESTORS 

We own and offer $1,000,000 selected 


First Mortgages on Improved Farms in 
Illinois, lowa and Southern Minnesota, in 
the great Corn Belt. These securities 
were purchased by us after the most care- 
ful investigation, both of the properties and 
the moral risk. 

We offer them at a price to net the 
buyer 434%, and make no charge for 
collecting principal and interest. 

Write to-day for further information. 


THE 
MERCHANTS’ LOAN 2 TRUST 


COMPANY-BANK, 


Oldest Bank in Ghicago. Capital and Surplus, 
Etsablished 1857. $6,500,000, 


135 Adams Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 














Boody, McLellan & Co. 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.” 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 
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Wouldn’t 
You Buy 


real estate in New York City if you could 
double your money ina year? Youcanin 


BELLCOURT 


located at Bayside, one block from station 
and near the Sound. It is the 


Surest Money Maker 


for conservative investors. A few dollars 
saved monthly will carry two or more of 
these superb 


Lots $200 to $500 


Fully restricted and only 30 minutes from 
the centre of New York City. Before the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s tunnels are finished 
they will be 


Worth $400 to $1,000 


There's a reason for it. See our new 
booklet and handsome map of New York 
City, free upon request. 


Don’t fail to send us your address. 


BELLCOURT LAND CO. 
DEPT. I 


ONE WEST THIRTY-FOURTH ST. 














R.L. DAY @ CO. 


3 Nessau Street, New York 
35 Congress Street, Boston 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Peoria, Ili. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 


A Four and a Half 
Per Cent. Investment 
for The Man‘of 
Moderate Means 


The capitalist of large resources can readily in- 
vest his money in stocks or bonds yielding liberai 
income—but the man of small means must, ordi- 
narily, be satisfied with 3, or at most 4 per cent. 
on his savings— 

To overcome this difficulty and place the small 
investor on a level with the man of large means, 
this bank is issuing 


First Mortgage Bonds 


absolutely secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate and bearing 444% annual interest pay- 
able semi-annually. 

These bonds are issued in denominations of $100 
and $500, and are redeemable in five years. 

It is not necessary to have the entire purchase 
money at once—as the bank will accept savings 
deposits, in any amount, and pay interest at 3% 
until enough has accumulated to purchase bond. 

This is one of the safest and most liberal in- 
vestment capertnatite that has ever been offered 
to the small investor. 

It is good all the way through. 


Write for Booklet—Do it teday 
THE PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
PEORIA, ILL. 

















After 30 Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 30 years. 


Our splendid system has developed out of this vast experience 
Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas will net you 
six per cent. and there is no better security onearth. Responsible 
agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 





$2,000,000 
THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE AND COLLATERAL TRUST SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS 


Due 1964. Optional after 1914 at 110 & Interest 


This Company has been formed to develop the largest single water power in the Southern States, located on the 
Yadkin River, in North Carolina. 
Present development 40,000 H. P. 
Prospective development - ~ - 40,000 H. P. additional 
Computations based on minimum flow 
The Company possesses two unique features in water power plants, viz.: No ice, and an existing demand for more 
than double the present development—this demand comes from over 250 highly prosperous cotton mills within 40 
80-mile radius. 


Price 100 and accrued interest 


T. W. STEPHENS & CO. 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Koauth, Nachod & Kihne 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELEBS 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANCHES 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK AND BRANCHES 
WEST SIDE BANK 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANE 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in all parts of the World 
Pamphiet, “ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t ; STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres't; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON, 
Vice-Pres't; JOHN ©. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t; EDWARD J. 
BALDWIN, Cashier; WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier ; 
FREDERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM A. 
MAIN, Ass’t Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTORS :—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John C. McKeon. 








For 29 Years 1906 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the 
ONLY one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently 
cured. It is owned and conducted by a regular gradu- 
at ALL PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE COR- 
DIALLY INVITED TO COME and make a personal 
investigation. They will be entertained as our guests. 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or 
Tumor, we will mail at our expense the most valuable 
information ever “7% on this subject, and will tell 
fre. why the knife fails to cure, and why the X-ray, 

dium or any other light treatment can never be suc- 
cessful, and all forms of so-called home treatments are 
worthless. Address 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 








is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL SOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 








r 








$561,000,000 


Invested in Bonds and 
Not One Cent Lost 








The recent insurance investiga- 
tion developed the evidence that 
the three largest life insurance 
companies in this country have 
over $561,000,000 invested in 
Bonds, of which sum there has 
been no shrinkage, not one cent 
lost—principal or interest. 

This statement can be made of 
only one class of investments— 
BONDS. 


There is no Better Investment in 
the World than First Mortgage 
Corporation Gold Bonds 


We now offer one particular bond 
investment of just such character, 
which has passed the most rigid 
test and examination; principal 
secured by first mortgage lien on 
one of the most valuable railway 
properties in the country. Non- 
speculative, 5 per cent. interest 
bearing, highest legal and finan- 
cial standing. 
We have bought the entire issue 
for our own account direct from 
the company issuing. 

A Secure, Profitable Investment 

at an Unusually Attractive Price 


Write us concerning any invest- 
ment you may have in mind. We 
will freely give you the benefit of 
our life-time experience in bonds. 


A. N. Chandler & Co. 
. BANKERS 


111 Broadway Bourse 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


‘‘Hints and Helps to Investors,” a study of 
investments, is well worth reading. It may be had by send- 
ing your name and address, which, for convenience, may 
be written on the margin of this page and mailed to us. 


os smmemninast 
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Brooklyn Trust Company, 


CHARTERED 1866 


177-179 M 
Hb te Montague St, Brooklyn, N. r. 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906, 
TO THE STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


RESOURCES 


$1,000,000 U.S. 2% Registered 
Bonds 
$633,000 Cityof Brooklyn Bonds 
$275,000 City of New York 
Corporate Stock - 
Real Estate 
Railroad and Other Securities 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
Bills Purchased -. 
Overdrafts ; 
Interest Accrued 
Time Loans on Collaterals 
Demand: Loans on Collat- 
erals $3,747,551.00 
Cash in Vault 424,793.92 
Cash'in Banks 


$1,030,090.00 
632,°:08.50 


273,762.50 
155,807.84 
5,971,217.63 
300,000.00 
804,585.76 
101.17 
222,379.06 
5,525,950.00 


1,295,228.78 5,467,573.70 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock - $1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,203,217.25 
Deposits 17,008,492.66 
Certified Checks 57,171.48 
Interest Payable - 57,054.77 
Dividend Due January 2, 

1906 - 40,000.00 
Taxes Accrued 16,000.00 
Rent:Accrued - 1,750.00 





Total 


TRUSTEES 

WILLIS L. OGDEN 
JOSEPH £. OWENS 
JOHN J. PIERREPONT 
CHARLES M. PRATT 
GEORGE G. REYNOLDS 
CHARLES A. SCHIEREN 
J. H. WALBRIDGE 
ALEXANDER M. WHIT 
ALEXANDER M. WHITE, JR. 
0. D. WOOD 


THOMAS T. BARR 
SAMUEL W. BOOCOCK 
GEORGE W. CHAUNCEY 


H. MALE 
THEODORE F. MILLER 


$20,383,686.16 





Total - $20,383,686.16 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Chairman 
THOMAS T. BARR 


FRANK LYMAN THE 
CHARLES A. SCHIEREN ALEXANDER M. WHITE 


THEODORE F. MILLER, President 
SAMUEL W. BOOCOCK, Vice-President 
FREDERICK C. COLTON, Vice-President 
STANLEY W. HUSTED, Secretary 

FRANK J. W. DILLER, Assistant Secretary 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE, BEDFORD BRANCH 


Eugene F. Barnes John McNamee, William 


McCarroll, John C. Richard, Edward Lyon 


Cc. O. BRINCKERHOFF, Manager 





MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
42 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
FOUNDED 1803. 
poe 
GALLAWA 


M. 
GRINCRERHOFF 
le —= BELL 


ROBERT 


DIRECTORS: 
ohn A. Stewart..Chairman of Board, U. S. Trust Co. 
Ibert A. Brinckerhoff Capitalist 
Chas. Stewart S 


° Gallaway 

Charles D. Dickey 
George Sherman 
gowerd agesess 
Orris K. re 
Joseph W. forrunen ge 
Promptness, Courtesy and Careful Attention tothe wants 

of customers, has been the established p°licy 

of this Bank since organized 
102 years ago. 


INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


dge, Lewis 
arriman 


Wwe 





| 


An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, # 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Butiding. Arcade Butidiog 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $7,000,000 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar 
and Transfer Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 

Deposits Received Subject to Check, or on Certificate. Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. Foreign Exchange. 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President. 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President. H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer. 





Counsel, PAUL D. CRAVATH. 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Jacos one, iaums B. Duxg, A. D. Jureirarp, Samuet Rea, 

Cuarces H. ALLEN, ENRY M. FLaGcuer, JoserH Larocguz, WIntTmRoP RUTMERFURD, 
Georce F, Baker, oa, GUGGENHEIM, b. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. BERwinp, G. Haven, Levi P. Morton acos H. Scuirr, 

Paut D. Cravatn, Yantes N. JaRviE, epemaae A. McCurpy, OMN SLOANE, 

Frepertc CrRoMWELL, ALTER S. JORNSTON G. Oaxkman, ALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Woon 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, Tacon N. Jarviz, 


Tuomas F, Ryan, Paut D. Cravatu, acos H. Scuirr 
Cuarzes H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, anny Payne Wuitnevy. 














CONDENSED OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


St. Louis, under call of Secretary of State, at close of 


. usiness, November gth, 1905 C 
Capital and Surplus, = $2,434,000 | ° ei ae 
Deposits, = = « = 11,638,000 Bonds and stocks “* reeks on 
oe 638 68 


Overdrafts 


Transacts a General Trust land Banking mee tae me Ahoy 


Business All other resources 


OFFICERS Sees 
ead STOCKTON, . - President Capital Sa sadtial 
SSR Faatygo mM Mec | SE ai a: a 
GEORGE W. GRANT, . . . . Treasurer Reserve for interest on savings accounts. ” §0,000 
PERCY D. HOUGHTON, . . Asst. Secretary Reserve for reinsurance of liabilities as 


surety on outstanding bonds 
DIRECTORS All other liabilities 


CHARLES F. ADA d, MAXWELL NORMAN, 
ORLAND ALF FORD, _$25,646,423 76 
DIRECTORS 


tobe I. Be S. E. Hoffman 
ilbur Pi soyte Chas. H. Huttig 
iene © . Breckinridge Jones 
UINCY A. SHAW, Jn aoe Cariston En . > _* 

arles Clark aunders Norve' 
ATHANIEL THAYER, | foratio N. Davis . O'Reilly, M.D. 


WARD WEBB, 
SIDNEY W. WINSLOW. | John_D. Davie . Orthwein 
ARTHUR LYMAN, Harrison I. Drummond > 
Avguste " Ewing ae : 
INTE avi rancis 

REST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS Augun Gobene wling & Wann 
SUBJECT TO CHECK Geo. H. Goddard olla Wells 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Gommercial National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


at the close of business November 9th, 1905. 


. RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Real estate 
U. S. bonds at par 
Other bonds and stocks 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 


Cash and due from other banks 12,202,920 


$39,200,728 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding 
34,655,642 


$39,200,728 


OFFICERS: 
JAMES. H. ECKELS...... Coc ccccccccccescce President 
NATHANIEL R. LOSCH i 


DIRECTORS: 


Franklin MacVeagh, Paul Morton, 

William J. Chalmers, Darius Miller, 

Robert T. Lincoln, Charles F. Spalding, 

E. H. Gary, Joseph T. Talbert, 
James H. Eckels. 

This bank restricts its operations to commercial bank- 


ing and invites the accounts of banks, corporations, firms, 
and individuals. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Capital, i 4 i 
Surplus and Profits, ; - . 


$7,000,000 
8,000,000 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS 
NOVEMBER 9th, 1905 
RESOURCES. 
$6.915,400.98 


982,794.86 
13,102,233.77  $21,000,519.61 
7,430,000,00 
3,338,545,37 
36,915,439,36 
1,000, 000,00 
$69, 684,504.34 


Currency aud Coin, . 
Checks and Cash oe. 
Exchange, 


United States Bonds at par ‘ ‘ ; 
Bonds, Stocks, etc., . . : ; P 
Loans and _ ‘ ‘ ; p 
Banking House, . 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, é ° P . 
Surplus and Profits, . " . 
Circulation, 
Pension Fund, . F 
Reserved for beans ‘ : ' 
Deposits, . . ‘ ; 46,611,586.90 
~ $69, 684,504.34 
OFFICERS. 

L. MERRILL, Asst. Cashier. 


W. H. THompson, Pres. Cc. 
we B. CowEN, Asst. Cashier. 


J.C. Van Biarcom, Vice-Pres. 
B. F. Epwarps, Vice-Pres. W. WRIEDEN, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN NICKERSON, Vice-Pres. G. N. HrrcHcock, Asst. Cashier 


J. A. Lewis, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 


B. F. Edwards, 
Benj. Eiseman, H. C. Pierce, 
Jno. A. Holmes, H. 8. Priest, 
H. P. Knapp, E. C. Simmons, 
Thos. H. McKittrick, L. B. Tebbets, 
Thompson, J. C. Van Blarcom. 


Jno. Nickerson, 


Samuel * Dodd, 
Ww. 4H. 


Accounts of Individuals, Manufactur rs, Merchants, 
Corporations and Banks Solicited Upon Favorable Terms. 





THE 


Commercial National Bank 
OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Condensed Statement November 9, 1905. 
RESOU..CES. 


i Ce POE, . osc ntcenevicvcevede $5,861,371 .57 

Overdrafts 167.07 

Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 
Bonds at 


Other Bonds 


23,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
19,581.30 
33,000.00 
1,954,921.71 
929,867.54 


$9,821,909.19 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

National Bank Notes Outstanding 
Deposits 
tema Un 
Reserve for = 


$1,000,000.00 
500,000.00 
83,398.17 
812,000.00 
7:399,372.02 
15.00 
27,124.00 


$9,821,909.19 
OFFICERS: 

MORRIS L. WILLIAMS President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 

Auditor 
DIRECTORS: 


Gilbert W. Lee, 
M. J. Murphy, 
Charles L. *Paim 


h H. Berry, 
ir .B Book, 
ti s: FS Yr. ae 
m. P. Hamilton, 
Charles F. Hammond, 
George Hendrie, 
Robert Henkel, 


Morris L. Williams 





STATE SAVINGS BANK 


DETROIT, Mich., Nov. 9, 1905. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts 

Bonds and Mortgages 

Overdrafts © 

Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures.. 

Other Real Estate 

Due from Banks and Bankers 

Cash on Hand 


$7,349,394 -89 
5,898,293 .39 
6,978.53 
278,206.88 
204,412.32 
2,345,415 .83 
1,374,582.04 


$17,457,283.88 
LIABILITIES. 


I EE. “nay cent rbedeceeepelece conker $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund 750,000.00 
Undivided Profits, net 142,897.76 
Commercial Deposits 5,786,368.24 
Bank Deposits 2,819,942.28 
Savings Deposits 6,958,075 60 

iuicinmaaienenumiilie 


$17,457,283.88 
President 

- Vice-President 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
H. P. BORGMAN Assistant Cashier 
Be A Ps 6 oie acne kccewiepeses aes aed Auditor 
BRYANT WALKER Attorney 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

R. W. Gillett, T. H. Newberry, 
Frank J. Hecker, H. C. Potter, Jr., 
Thos. H. Hubbard, Henry Russel, 
H. B. Ledyard, Geo. H. Russel, 
W. C. McMillan, Hugo Scherer, 
R. S. Mason, Peter White. 


R. A. Alger, 
W. T. Barbour, 
W. K. Bixby, 
H. M. Campbell, 
Jas. H. Eckels, 
C. L. Freer, 





0,519.61 


ashier. 
shier. 
Jashier. 
Cashier 


bets, 


‘hants, 
Terms. 


NK 


1905. 


1394-89 
293-39 
,978.53 
206.88 
1412.32 
1415.83 
582.04 


,283.88 


,000.00 
000.00 
{897.76 
308.24 
942.28 
075-60 
adi 
,283.88 
resident 
resident 
resident 
Cashier 
Cashier 
Cashier 
Auditor 
ttorney 


berry, 
T, Jr., 
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ssel, 
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1875 1905 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Real Estate 





30th YEAR 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS fave resteo 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH (© JONES 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Home Established 1871 
Obamber of Commerce, Chicago. Towa Falls, Iowa. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1, nes $37,071,297.57 

Liabilities, ° 33,770,674.54 

Surplus, En Ge ee 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 

NEW YORK OFFICE; Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
age to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
J. > PIERCE, Secretary 
L. F. MIDDL EBROOK ‘Assistant Secretary. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest antil ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres't 


G, STANTON FLOYN-JONES, Seoretary 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 
renrenid Ist, 1905 





$25, 457,029.45 
22,905,552 00 
$2,562,377.45 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1906, - = = = «= oe aes 
Liabilities, - ee ee et ek 296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, ant values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
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Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON 


INCORPORATED 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, - - New ork City 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, January 
1, 1905 

$2,362,422 

1,569,109 

793,313 


Assets, 
Liabilities, 
Surplus to Policyholders, - 





es 


Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, . . 28,268,597,58 
Surplus, ek” $3,439,028.48 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL. General Agent 


Established 1808, 





Litlas Assurance Co., 10. 


49 Wall St., Rew Pork. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; /emporary, guatat- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations, It specially 
provides for practical wants 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Be‘ 
eee* 


PM.STARNES 
PRESIDENT 

ALBERT M. JOHNSON 

JULIAN C.HARVE) 


IF YOU OBLIGATE THUS AVOIDING 
YOURSELF TO SAVE A EXTRAVAGANCE 
SPECIFIC AMOUNT AN ENDOWMENT 
ANNUALLY, YOU UTILIZES 
WILL USE CARE THAT WHICH 
IN ARRANGING MIGHT 
=™, YOUR OTHERWISE 
EXPENDI- BE UNWISELY 
TURES, EXPENDED. 


T BALANCE 


Wid Bd aS 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., U. S. A. 
159 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


GENTLEMEN :— 
apted Information concerning an Endowment Policy for $ for a person years of 
active age, may be sent to 
(J.2) MN edo sv bindcstotncene haniibivhcssninvaciddabrsivesnedeanth 
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"= FIDELITY AND GASUALIY C0 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1906 








Fr WELITY_BonDs 

— EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
"| PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 
Beal re Every one is robbed sooner or later. 
STEAM BOILER. . . . 
PLATE GLASS ... . The only way to avoid loss is to insure. 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEEL Insurance that Insures. 
t BONDED LIST 


ASSETS, June 30, 1905 - - - - $7,393,680.42 
LOSSES PAID to June 30, 1905 - - 20,765, 989. 03 
SPT SABES, CHO. BIDS. ALEXANDER E. ORR. JOHIN L. RIKER, 


WM. P. DIXO DIR 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G MCCULLOUGH, | DIRECTORS: | ANTON A: RAVEN, Ee bEWaniE 


A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, 


Principal Offices, Nos, 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
Agents in all considerable towns. . ‘ 








The best laid plans to foil the burglar fail. 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usuat Restrictions 


‘All made possible by this‘Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 


: Ae A de A A A a ae a a a a De A 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec'y 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1906 


NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1, 1906 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . é $735,032 24 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 2,731,794 97 
Rents and Accrued Interest, : E ; ; 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ; 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), 
Loans on Collateral Security, ‘ ; 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ‘ 
$6 New York, ss 
66 Boston, “6 
“6 Montreal, se 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, : ji . 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, ° é . : - 10,518,251 91 
Other Assets, . é‘ ° . F ‘ : : 10,965 69 


TOTAL ASSETS, ta a hat $18,061,926 87 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, ‘i x . , , - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . . . ‘ - 10,097,401 46 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, - : ; ‘ . : 1,563,828 93 
NET SURPLUS, ° . . . 5,150,696 48 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . . . . 6,400,696 48 








GEORGE-L. CHASE, President. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN @ DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE @ HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Ageneies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 


Raa rere ce leleleleteletetetetel 
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PEARS’ SOAP 


MATCHLESS.-° COMPLEXION 


** This is genuine “PEARS” as sold for more than 100 years past! I have 
sold it all my life, and know how good it is. 

“It has taken-the highest award at every Exhibition, and won the only 
Grand Prix at Paris. As there is 20 water mixed With it, it is ALL SOAP and 
lasts longer than any other; so it is the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

“I could sell you an imitation at half the money and make more profit on it 


too, but I should be only swindling you if I did.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 


“All sights secured,” 

















